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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—Mr. Hugh C. Wallace, Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to France, informed the Com- 
mittee of Ambassadors at Paris, on May 22, that Presi- 
dent Wilson had accepted the func- 
tions of arbitrator in the question of 
the Armenian frontier, to which he 
was invited by the Supreme Council at their recent 
meeting at San Remo. The President declares that he 
“accepts with satisfaction this occasion of rendering 
service to the people of Armenia.” Under the terms of 
the Turkish Treaty, the Ottoman Empire must agree to 
accept the President as arbitrator. 


Wilson, Armenian 
Arbitrator 


The conference between the British and French Pre- 
miers at Hythe agreed provisionally to fix the German 
war debt at 120,000,000,000 gold marks with interest, to 
be paid within thirty years, a sum 
which would correspond roughly to 
$60,000,000,000. Of this fifty-five 
per cent would go to France, twenty-five per cent to 
Great Britain, and twenty per cent to the rest of the 
Allies. French priority, which had been waived by 
Clemenceau, was demanded by Millerand; but it is re- 


Fixing Germany's 
War Debt 


ported that in the end he also agreed not to insist on 
priority for French claims. Lloyd George, according to 
dispatches, preferred to fix the indemnity at 100,000,- 
000,000 gold marks without interest, basing his estimate, 
not on theoretic possibilities, but on a practical calcula- 
tion of what Germany would be able to pay. When, 
however, Millerand showed the inadequacy of this sum, 
the British Premier yielded. It is also reported that 


_ the conference adopted schemes for the payment of war 


debts, and a good deal of publicity was given to the 
proposal that the Allied countries be allowed to pay their 
debts to the United States by transferring to this coun- 
try a part of the German indemnity. This proposal 
received scant favor at Washington, and subsequently 
it was denied that the Allied Governments had such a 
scheme in contemplation. 


Home News.—Contrary to expectation, on May 21, 
the House passed the Senate draft of the Peace resolu- 
tion without waiting for the differences in the two texts 
of the measure to be adjusted in the 
conference committee. The vote 
stood 228 to 189, nineteen Demo- 
crats voting for it, and two Republicans against it. The 
advocates of the resolution have no hope of passing it 
over the President’s veto, which is taken for certain, 
but they adopted it in haste in order to force him to take 
action before the close of the session, which he must do 
within ten days, otherwise the resolution will become 
law without his signature. 


The Peace 
Resolution 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on May 21, 
signified its willingness to allot $125,000,000 of the 
$300,000,000 revolving fund of the Transportation act, 
to be used by the railroads in the 
purchase of equipment. For the 
handling of this sum the Commis- 
sion suggested the creation of a national equipment or- 
ganization, with a capital of $500,000,000, of which 
$350,000,000 should be raised by the railroads. May 29 
was set as the date on which a hearing will be granted 
the carriers with a view to determining their needs. It 
is hoped that in this way the necessary equipment for the 
railroads will be eventually provided. A more immedi- 
ate move toward releasing the tieup in transportation 
was taken on the same day by the Car Service Commis- 
sion of the American Railway Association in the ap- 
pointment of local committees in twenty-eight cities to 
take direct action to clear the jam of freight cars. 


Railroad Relief 
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France.—According to the French police who on May 
18 stated that they had complete evidence of the fact 
from documents they had seized, Soviet rule in France 
was to have been established if the 
revolutionary strikes started on May 
i had been successful. The declara- 
tions of the police declare that the bulk of the documents 
was found at the residence of Boris Souvarine, a So- 
cialist editor, who was arrested on the charge of plotting 
against the safety of the State. It was also stated that 
other evidence had been found at the home of Etienne 
Leveque, one of the secretaries of the Federation of Rail- 
road Men. The police added further that even Soviets 
had been established, and only awaited the success of the 
strike to declare themselves as local governments, in 
Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Tours and several other 
large cities. Officials stated that they had evidence on 
hand sufficient to cause the arrest of ten or twelve of the 
extremist leaders and to indict them, under Article 58 
of the Criminal Code, for plots against the internal 
security of France. Article 58 of the Code is the one 
which was invoked in the prosecution of the former 
Premier Caillaux. According to the police great sums of 
money were sent from Russia to help in the revolutionary 
movement, destined especially for Souvarine and Charles 
Rappoport, two of the leaders of the extremist party. 
Rappoport admitted that the aim of the strike was to 
overthrow the existing Government. He also accused 
Léon Jouhaux, President of the General Federation of 
Labor, of having sold the strikers into the hands of the 
Government by starting a movement which, he knew, 
was doomed to failure. The revolution, said Rappoport, 
for which he and his party were working, was not yet 
ripe and the wrong time had been picked, but the revolt 


A Soviet 
Plot 


would surely come. 

The Chamber of Deputies, on May 21, gave approval 
to the action taken by the Government on the railroad 
strike, by a vote of confidence which stood 526 to go. 
The Socialists bitterly attacked Premier Millerand, de- 
manded the nationalization of industries and condemned 
the Government’s opposition to labor. The Premier de- 
clared that the Soviet machinations behind the strike 
called for vigorous action if the stability of economic 
conditions was to be maintained. On the same day the 
General Federation of Labor canceled the strike-orders 
issued in support of the railway workers. 

M. André Tardieu recently published a concise state- 
ment of France’s war-losses. Of the 8,000,000 men 
mobilized, 1,400,000 were killed, 800,000 maimed and 
300,000 wounded. Houses to the 
number of 600,000 were destroyed, to- 
gether with 3,000 miles of railroad 
and 25,000 miles of highways ; 75,000 acres of arable land 
were laid waste.. Mines which produced fifty-five per 
cent of France’s coal output were either destroyed or 
damaged, and 11,000 factories, which before the war pro- 
duced almost all of the country’s woolen and linen mate- 


War Losses 
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rial were crippled and nearly three-quarters of her sugar 
and cotton supply was stopped. One-third of France’s 
ships were sunk by submarines, and loans to the amount 
of more than 8,000,000,000 francs had to be negotiated, 
of which 1,320,000,000 were lent to other countries. 


Ireland.—Just at present England is doing her best to 
crush the life out of Ireland by the use of all the instru- 
ments of war at her command. In view of this, Willard 
De Lue of the Friends of Irish Free- 
dom has done well to issue a pamphlet 
showing that the Irish of 1920 are but 
suffering the fate of the Americans of 1776. He does 
this by the following interesting citations from a British 
paper of the Revolutionary period, the London Daily 
Advertiser. The issue for January 3, 1776, says: 

Colonel Ethan Allen, Mr. George Walker, and thirty-two 
other Provincials, sent over in irons from Quebec, and already 
lodged in Pendennis Castle in Cornwall, it is said, have sent up 
to their friends in town to sue out writs of habeas corpus, to 
know on what law or authority they are detained. 


On January 8, 1776, the same paper remarks: 

The Rifle-man who was brought a prisoner here was confined 
at Bridewell. He is a Virginian. He is very 
clear, emphatic and modest in his answers, but entirely free 
from any fear. He was discharged on Saturday, as 
there were no grounds for his commitment. 

As today with the Irish, so in 1776 with the Colonists, the 
English press vilified them more vigorously than wisely. 
The Advertiser for July 11, 1775, declares: 

America is all in confusion. The Bostonians have 
killed many of his Majesty’s troops in their march up the coun- 
try. The Earl of Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, has pulled 
all the sashes out of his palace and has planted guns, around it 
to defend himself. 

The same paper for July 12, 1775, tells how British sol- 
diers broke into and pillaged houses in Boston, and on 
July 14, 1775, it was announced that the Americans had 
seized a British captain who “ with much difficulty and 
solicitude escaped tar and feathers.” The Advertiser on 


different dates continues in this strain: 

July 11, 1775.—An account of the late action (Lexington) ar- 
rived at Baltimore in Maryland. Upon which the in- 
habitants seized upon the Provincial magazine, containing 1500 
stands of arms, etc. 

January 8, 1776—The whole country (America) is in motion, 
and providing arms and ammunition, and learning the military 
exercise. 

January 1, 1776—On Friday arrived a transport from Bos- 
ton at Dover. She brings confirmation of the taking of 
the Nancy Hunter; the particulars are as follows: She stood in 
for a pilot, when a boat with eight men put off, and told 
them that they would pilot them in; but no sooner had they 
got aboard, than they drew their hangers and pistols, and in- 
sisted on carrying her into Portsmouth instead of Boston. She 
had on board a great many stands of small arms, and 
a large brass mortar. 

July 4, 1775.—Arms and powder in the Publick Magazines, in 
Charles-Town (South Carolina) were removed in the night of 
the 21st of March, without the consent of the Governor, who is 
very angry. 

July 4, 1775.—By accounts from all parts of the country, we 
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find that they are everywhere learning the use of arms, and 
seem determined on Liberty or Death. 

This item taken from the Advertiser for July 7, 1775, is 
of especial interest: 

Two or three hundred men had orders to drive off the live- 
stock from Hogg and Noddles Islands (near Boston). . . . 
They drove off two fine English stallions, two colts, and three 
cows; killed fifteen horses, two colts, and three cows, burned 
a large barn full of salt, hay, and an old farm-house. . : 
They then retreated to Hogg Island. And drove off the 
stock thereon, viz., between three and four hundred sheep and 
lambs, some cows, horses, etc. 

On July 19, 1775, the paper made all England shiver 
with this story which is worthy of Northcliffe or Bot- 
tomley at their best: 

The discovery of a diabolical plot to murder almost every 
officer in the garrison (at Boston) has occasioned part of us 
to camp immediately, the officers of the remainder are obliged 
to be in the same barracks with their men. The rascals were 
to have made a sham attack at night upon the lines, and the 
inhabitants in town were to have posted parties at the lodgings 
of all the officers, and murdered them as they ran out on the 
alarm. 

Murders also played a part in the propaganda as they 
do in Ireland today. Here is an account taken from the 
Advertiser for August 7, 1775: 

We hear that one Porter, an attorney at Salem, was lately 
detected at Cohoss, in conveying a letter from T. Gage to Gov- 
ernor Carleton at Quebec. Porter, in attempting to es- 
cape, was shot through the back and expired immediately. 
Then comes martial law, for on July 18, 1775, the paper 
told its readers that General Gage issued at Boston a 
proclamation to “infatuated multitudes” who allowed 
themselves “to be conducted by certain well-known in- 
cendiaries and traitors.” The multitudes were American 
patriots and the incendiaries and traitors were Washing- 
ton and his friends. 

On July 6, 1775, the Advertiser printed this proclama- 
tion signed by Dunmore, Governor of Virginia: 


Whereas, I have been informed, from undoubted authority, 
that a certain Patrick Henry of the County of Hanover, and a 
number of deluded followers, have taken up arms, chosen their 
officers, and stiling themselves as an independent company, have 
marched out of their country, encamped and put themselves in 
posture of war; and have written and dispatched letters to divers 
parts of the country, exciting the people to join in these out- 
rages and rebellious practices, to the great terror of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and in defiance of the law and government; 
and committed other acts of violence, particularly in extorting 
from his Majesty’s Receiver General, the sum of £330, under 


pretence of replacing the powder I thought proper to order from . 


the Magazine; whence it undeniably appears that there is no 
longer the least security for the life, or property of any man: 
Wherefore I have thought proper, with the advice of his 
Majesty’s Council and in his Majesty’s name to issue this, my 
proclamation, strictly charging all persons not to be concerned in 
such unwarrantable combinations; but, on the contrary, to op- 
pose them and their designs by every means; which designs must 
otherwise inevitably involve the whole country in the most dire- 
ful calamity, as they will call for the vengeance of offended 
Majesty, and insulted laws to be exerted here, to vindicate the 
authority of the government. 
(Signed) DuNMoRE. 
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From this it appears that President De Valera is in 
good company after all. Finally on January 10, 1776, the 
Advertiser bewails the fate of a British sympathizer in 
America in these words: 


The contents of last week’s New York Gazetteer occasioned 
Mr. Rivington, the printer, to be surprised and surrounded on 
the 23rd of November, by seventy-five of the Connecticut Light 
Horse, with firelocks and fixed bayonets, who bursted into his 
house between twelve and one o'clock at noon, totally destroy- 
ing all his types, put an entire stop to his business, and reduced 
him at upwards of fifty years of age, to the sad necessity of 
beginning the world again. The astonished citizens beheld the 
whole scene without affording the persecuted proscribed printer 
the least assistance. The printing of the New York Gazetteer 
will be discontinued until America shall be blessed with the res- 
toration of good government. 


It is clear that there is actually no difference between 
the American patriots of 1776 and the Irish patriots of 
1920. Hence a dispatch of sympathy from the Loyal 
Coalition of Boston to Lloyd George is in order. 


Italy.— Premier Nitti, learning discretion from his re- 
cent experience when he was denied a vote of confidence, 
has formed a new Cabinet, with the support of the Catho- 

: lics. According to dispatches it is 
The Partito vies 
Popolare made up as follows : Minister of 
Colonies, Ruini; Treasury, Schanzer ; 
Finance, De Nava; Works, Peano; Agriculture, 
Michelin; Industry, Abbiatei; Justice, Falcioni; War, Ri- 
dono; Navy, Sechi; Instruction, Torre; Liberated Prov- 
inces, Lapegna, and Minister of Posts, Paratore. 

That the Premier should have been forced to seek the 
aid of the Catholics is another indication of the growing 
strength of the Partito Popolare. Early in March the 
party issued a manifesto in which it laid down as a basis 
of a possible agreement with the Government an explicit 
acceptance of the following points: a foreign policy aimed 
at peace with all people, and an internal policy of respect 
for individual freedom and stern resistance to all anarchi- 
cal tendencies ; proportional representation in the coming 
elections, and votes for women; provision to be made for 
safeguarding public morality; State examinations for 
middle schools, and the abolition of regulations tending 
to prevent the development of private schools; agricul- 
tural reform; readjustment of the system of taxation; 
modifications in the State control of food-stuffs, develop- 
ment of foreign trade and a gradual return to the regime 
of liberty; reform of the Ministry of the Liberated Prov- 
inces and recognition of their local autonomy. Premier 
Nitti found this program too explicit and felt confident 
he could find support apart from the Catholics. He 
failed, and having profited by his mistake, has, turned to 
them for help. His platform has not been made public, 
but presumably it is in accord with the principles laid 
down by the Partito Popolare at its second general con- 
gress held at Naples in the first week of April, during 
which special insistence was laid on liberty of education. 
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Mexico.—-President Carranza was killed on May 21 
in the town of Tlaxcalantongo by his own forces, led 
by Colonel Rodolfo Herrera. General Obregon has dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the deed, 
his ‘“‘ Department of Information and 
Propaganda ” insisting that “ the hap- 
pening occurred far away from the field of operation 
of our armies.” In an answer to General Barragan’s 
wire announcing Carranza’s death, General Obregon 
charged Barragan with cowardice and _ reproached 
him for not dying in defense of the President, who was 
supposed to be under his safe-conduct while on the way 
to the coast. On May 22 Obregon received another tele- 
gram from Barragan, giving the following details of 


Carranza 
Assassinated 


the President’s death: 


Herrera joined the column at Patla, professing loyalty. 
Arriving at Tlaxcalantongo, Herrera offered hospitality to Car- 
ranza, placing sentinels who knew the terrain. At four o’clock 
in the morning his men, abusing the confidence imposed in them, 
surrounded the shelter where Carranza was sleeping, firing their 
rifles furiously into the hut. Every one offered resistance, 
although with the natural demoralization caused by the unex- 
pected attack. Gen. Francisco Murguia fought valiantly in the 
obscurity, repulsing the traitors, who surprised the defenders 
when they were leaving their shelters to attack the enemy. The 
unexpectedness of the attack enables us to clear our military 
honor. The defense was general to such an extent that the 
attackers were forced to take sixty prisoners, among them Mario 
Mendez, Paulino Fontes, Gil Garias, Gen. Heliodoro Perez, 
Col. Gomez, Gen. Villela and Carranza’s military aide. Mendez 
formerly was director of the national telegraph lines; Fontes 
was former director of national railways, and Senor Garias was 
Carranza’s private secretary. 

Our conscience is clear. Our grief for the death of the 
President is inconsolable. We satisied that we did not 
abandon him for one moment. 

That few were wounded and killed is explained by the fact 
that the attackers planned their crime knowing the place where 
the President, who had placed his confidence in Herrera, was 
sleeping. The loyalty and courage of the President’s followers 
were useless against the treason of those criminals. 

Orders have been given for the arrest of Herrera and 
his forces, and the de facto Government of Mexico has 
also offered a reward of $50,000 for the capture of 


Francisco Villa, dead or alive. 


are 


Spain.—In his comments on the results of the munici- 
pal elections recently held throughout the country, 
“ Gerardo,” writing in El Social of Barcelona, one of the 
militant Catholic journals of the 
Peninsula, acknowledges with evident 
regret that Socialism is making slow 
but steady progress in Spain. He emphasizes the fact 
that it is acquiring considerable influence in political and 
administrative circles, from which strategic point of 
vantage it hopes to make still more important gains. 
The writer in E/ Social regards with great concern this 
phenomenon. Spanish Socialism, he says, 


Steady Advance 
of Socialism 


striking 


combining its social program with a well-defined political 
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purpose and for this end forming itself into a compact 
political body, has just obtained a strong minority in 
Parliament, and a considerable number of mayors and 
city officials in the recent municipal elections. The 
Barcelona writer asks: ‘“‘What is the reason of this suc- 
cess?” He does not find it in the fact that Socialism 
presents itself to the people as an organized political 
party, the declared enemy of caciguismo or what Ameri- 
cans call the rule and tyranny of the political boss, or 
because it is sworn to the overthrow of its enemies of 
the “ Right.” “ Gerardo” offers a simpler solution. He 
sees the triumph of Spanish Socialism in the fact that it 
takes a deep interest in all social questions. It cannot be 
denied, he says, that in obedience to its program, 
Socialism is going to the people and is interesting itself 
in those questions which most intimately: affect the 
people’s welfare, although, on the other hand, it nearly 
always deceives and offers no practical solutions for any 
social problem. In proof of this the contributor to 
El Social asserts that Socialism in Spain has done noth- 
ing for the increase of wages, for cheaper food and 
commodities, of life insurance, etc., although it had 
numerous occasions in which to do so, even though it is 
not one of the dominant political bodies in the country. 

But, he continues, although the Socialist party has 
done nothing of value or of practical consequence on all 
these questions, it has never ceased talking and agitating 
about them, and attacking every measure of ‘reform 
brought in by the many Governments which Spain has 
had in the last years. All this has appealed to the people, 
struck their imagination and won for the party ever- 
increasing votes. It is true, he admits, that the various 
groups of the Right are strengthening their social pro- 
gram. But the program is far too conservative and 
totally incompatible with the ideals and aspirations of 
our times. Besides their social organizations and propa: 
ganda, they lack the power and the influence to affect 
the political destinies of the various elements of the 
Right. Were it not so and were the social problems 
which now vex Spain thoroughly examined, as they 
should be, the country would not witness the spectacle so 
often offered in the Cortes, in which all the governing 
powers and parties sacrifice the most urgent social prob- 
lems to the discussion of worn-out questions of budget 
and finance, which form nothing but a cover under which 
lurks the unseemly struggle for power and place. For 
the various groups of the Right, says Gerardo, as a rule, 
social questions are of a purely secondary nature. For 
the Socialist party, these questions are the first and the 
only ones, although nothing more than a political , plat- 
form. There may be some exaggeration in the words 
of Gerardo in his rather sweeping condemnation of the 
policies of the Right, but they sound a note of alarm 
and should rouse the Catholic elements in every party in 
Spain to a deeper study of the social questions confront- 
ing them. It must not, however, be imagined that they 
have neglected it entirely. 
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One Irish Year 


J. C. Wats 


P. Walsh, Hon. Edward F. Dunne and Mr. Michael 

J. Ryan, and readers of AMERICA will recall that 
I went to Ireland the week following their departure. 
Ireland has lived a crowded year since then. Whenever 
I think of it, I think also of the remark made by one of 
Ireland’s representatives in Paris, at a time when it had 
become nearly certain that the Conference did not mean 
to hear what was to be said in behalf of Irish freedom, 
much less apply the Wilsonian doctrine to Ireland. “If 
Ireland is not given her freedom here,” he said, “ the 
young men of Ireland will make English rule impossible.” 
I had come to have a great respect for the man who said 
it, and his quick, confident manner of speaking had a 
value in addition. But if I admit that I remained a little 
skeptical, that admission may serve as a reminder of the 
general state of mind at the time, and as a starting point 
from which to measure the distance that has been traveled 
in a year. It is not now the Irish leaders who tell what 
they are going to do; it is the English who are denounc- 
ing what has been done. It is not now a question of 
whether the Irish can interfere with the plans of the 
stranger, but whether the English can get back the grip 
they have lost. I doubt whether the significance of this 
reversal of votes can be over-estimated by any serious 
student of present political movements. It must alter 
many people’s way of looking at the Irish issue, now 
they are confronted by an Ireland they never knew. 

In the summer of 1912, in a Swiss hotel, two English 
tourists sat down at a table adjoining mine, and, over 
their coffee, discussed in the most open way the ethics 
and the opportunism of Carson’s defiance of the Govern- 
ment. One of them, true to the instinct and training of 
those masses whose handling by the London “ Bobby ”’ 
is the most admired of English spectacles, was for putting 
Carson on his good behavior. The other, clearly of 
higher social station, averred that everything was all 
right, that Carson’s rebellious utterances deceived nobody 
in I:ngland and were meant only to frighten the Irish, 
as they would. It wanted only a demonstration of the 
firmness of the people of the North, backed by the ap- 
proval of the opponents of the Asquith Government in 
England, to cow the Southern Irish into submission; 
submission with much noise of protest, no doubt, but 
still submission. Incidentally the Asquith Ministry would 
fall, arid they would be rid of this pest of a Lloyd 
George, with his fancy taxes and his invasion of a man’s 
home for the collection of his accursed insurance rates 
for the benefit of incompetent domestics. Two years 
later, when the Home Rule act was passing, I was in 
Europe again, and it was the commonest experience to 
be told by perfect strangers, on the train, at the hotels, 


I T is just a year since the visit to Ireland of Mr. Frank 


anywhere, that the people in Ulster knew their minds 
and were ready to fight and die for their convictions, 
while in the South they were given to talk, did not really 
want what they so loudly said they must have, and very 
certainly never would fight to get it. Frequently the 
person speaking avowed his intention of going over to 
join the Ulstermen when the time came to take up arms. 
If contempt is the greatest insult, certainly the average 
Englishman was in a very insulting mood toward Ireland 
in the spring of 1914. He does not change his mind 
quickly, and may not have changed it wholly yet, but it 
must be conceded that in this past year there has been 
much which might give him occasion for doubt. 

There has been a change in Ireland. Action has been 
substituted for expression. Possibly the suppression of 
free speech has modified somewhat the old passion for a 
telling phrase. At any rate they are no longer content 
to dispose of the invader with an epigram. “A stupid 
people trying to rule a clever people,” they used to say, 
the fact that the stupid people continued to rule the clever 
people being a negligible irrelevance. “In the hollow 
of his hand” was where John Redmond, greatly to the 
satisfaction of orator and audience, was supposed for 
long years to hold the English Government of the day. 
The time came when the charm of these words failed, 
when Mr. Redmond, cheated by his English allies, taunted 
by Asquith on his loss of prestige consequent upon that 
cheating, and once more deceived and insulted by Lloyd 
George, went to his grave in his darkest hour. Was it 
surprising to hear, as I heard from one who had stood 
by Mr. Redmond for many years, that the tears he could 
not control at the funeral in Wexford church were wrung 
from him by anger as much as grief? Decidedly, a year 
ago, Ireland was in no mood for the fine phrase. 

Yet, as I look back upon certain of the contacts I 
have been privileged to make, I find there has been a 
phrase. Is Mrs. Skeffington battered in a police baton 
charge, or Madame Marckievicz sent off to jail in Cork? 
The comment is, with a smile, “’Tis all in the day’s 
work.” Are Blythe and Barton, the two Protestant mem- 
bers of the Dail, packed off to prison, and does the 
Barton relief party fail to rescue him? “’Tis all in the 
day’s work.” Have the police discovered the hiding 
places of the leaders and led the military to where they 
slept, sending them off in batches to Belfast or Worm- 
wood Scrubs? “’Tis all in the day’s work.” Is there 
an attempt on the life of Lord French, and violent death 
for the “ G men,” as the police are called whose business 
it is to hunt down, arrest and deport the leaders? And 
then do the police murder the mayor of Cork; or the 
two young men in Thurles; or do police and military 
shoot and kill in the streets of Dublin, or Limerick, or 
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Miltown-Malbay? Always the same comment: “* Ah, 
sure ‘tis all in the day’s work.” Soft-handed men doing 
two-hour shifts in the stokeholds of Atlantic liners are 
also doing the day’s work, or on their way to do it in 
America. And “the day’s work” is, very evidently, what 
I was told in Paris it would be, making English rule 
impossible. 

English rule in Ireland is conducted from Dublin Cas- 
tle, and quite comfortably until just recently, by a small 
group of English officials, who give effect to the perma- 
nent policy of English statecraft, with only such occa- 
sional inconvenience as is caused by a real Liberal like 
Mr. Birrell. Ordinarily they have conformed adminis- 
tration to the general design, which has been consistent 
in plan during all the centuries these capabie agents have 
been installed in the Castle. The conception their prin- 
cipals in London entertain, and have always entertained, 
of English policy toward Ireland has been recently de- 
scribed by Rev. Dr. Irwin, the Presbyterian clergyman 
from Belfast, who accompanied Mr. De Valera through 
the Southern States. England, he avers, has never treated 
Ireland as a friendly country, nor even as an alien coun- 
try, but always as an enemy country. ‘Through these 
gentlemen, Sir Henry Robinson and Sir John Taylor in 
these latter days, succeeding to a long line of their like, 
the enemy country has been controlled, and for them it 
has been watched, during more than a century, by a 
police force recruited in Ireland, well paid and comfort- 
ably housed in barracks, whence they were able to note 
every move and hear every whisper, all of which was 
faithfully reported from every corner of the country to 
the agents of English policy in the Castle. Part of “ the 
day’s work ” in the past twelve moyths has been to drive 
these watchers out. There are only thirty-two counties 
in Ireland, yet the record shows that, with the work only 
partly done, just under three hundred of these listening 
posts have been emptied, blown up or burned. Their 
garrisons have been driven into the larger towns for 
mutual protection. Over a large part of Ireland the 
police microscope has ceased to function. Moreover the 
head officials in Dublin Castle have themselves been un- 
willing to emerge from their stronghold except now and 
then, on the way to the steamer, and always in armored 
cars. 

We may assume, as they do now in London, that all this 
is but a tactical detail, the necessary preliminary to larger 
plans, not necessarily military in nature, but not wholly 
devoid of military character either. England’s only coun- 
ter-move is increased display of military force. 

During the year an opportunity was presented to seek 
Republican control of the municipal machinery in the 
cities and large towns. Foreseeing what was to happen, 
the English Parliament made a new electoral law for Ire- 
land, introducing the principle of proportional representa- 
tion. This plan is not applied in Great Britain, and, 
although it was operated without a hitch in Ireland, it 
is not going to be tried in Great Britain. Parliament 
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has been so informed. It was passed in the hope of 
minimizing, as far as possible, the elective force of Re- 
publican sentiment. Nevertheless, the Republicans won, 
and all the cities save Belfast have declared their adher- 
ence to the Republic. The elections were followed by 
wholesale arrests of those who had been elected. Three 
of the leaders were taken from the Dublin corporation, 
including the newly chosen Lord Mayor. The principal 
Republican in the Belfast body was taker. So it was in 
Derry. In Cork the new mayor was shot. Supporters 
of the successful ones were imprisoned also, and the 
measure of the victory could be gaged by the harshness 
with which the prisoners were treated. The rules made 
for criminals were applied to men held without trial and 
against whom no charges were made. Upon this fol- 
lowed hunger-strikes, which were not suspended when 
in London and in Dublin the unalterable intention was 
announced of letting the strikers die. The courage of the 
dying men stood all tests, Ireland stopped all work on two 
critical days, both Whitehall and Dublin Castle yielded, 
the withdrawal of Sir Henry Robinson and Sir John 
Taylor followed that of their superior, Mr. Macpherson, 
and repeated official denials fail to shake the belief that 
Lord French means to resign as soon as his withdrawal 
can be managed without too much loss of face. In the 
meantime, preparations are afoot for holding elections 
in the counties in June, and it is conceded in advance 
that they will thenceforth be under Republican control, 
and therefore averse to carrying on the administration 
of the Island according to the orders and prohibitions of 
the English agents in the Castle. New conflicts of auth- 
ority and fresh clashes of wills can be foreseen. Already 
military dispositions are being made which can fairly be 
assumed as designed to influence this third electoral con- 
sultation since the armistice. 

There is a story that when Parnell was told nothing 
less than an earthquake would suffice to overturn the 
English land interest in Ireland, his answer was “ Earth- 
There was no earthquake, for such dis- 
turbances are measured by minutes, even by seconds. It 
was the will of the supposedly soft and easy-going South- 
ern Irish, exerted over a long period of years and on a 
field often restricted to the area of one thatched cottage, 
that overturned the system. “Up to 1870 Ireland was 
feudal,’’ George Moore has lately written, and the feudal 
lords who made and administered the law for their serfs 
had the good will and interested backing of all England. 
The Irish will for freedom broke them, and finally Eng- 
land found the money to buy them out, which the tenants 
are repaying; but it took a whole generation to win this 
victory. One needs to remember this when noting that 
rule of Ireland through an Irish police force has been 
done away within a year, with 60,000 to 80,000 soldiers 
looking on. In England they still pretend to debate about 
what they will do for Ireland, thus covering up their in- 
tention to repeal the Home Rule act passed three times, 
in 1912, 1913, 1914. But they are not so unobservant as 
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they would have the world believe. They know that what 
used to be a debate has become an open clashi of national 
wills, and that on the record the Irish are winning. 

One night in Dublin the name of Erskine Childers 
came into the conversation, because of a letter just printed 
in the Times protesting against a false construction being 
put upon what he had written in an earlier letter; he in- 
sisted that when he said the Irish were entitled to choose 
their own future he meant just that, and not their accept- 
ance of some English substitute. The talk had been 
rather uncomplimentary to England, and some one sug- 
gested that as one Englishman had been found faithful 
perhaps the city might be spared. “Ah,” was the re- 
sponse, “ but he is only part English, and the other part 
is Irish. It must be the better part, too, for he is com- 
ing here to live.” A queer time to go to Dublin to live, 
as Mr. Childers has since learned. The fact that in Eng- 
land he rated as a son of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a hero of the war, did not save him, when in Ireland, 
from the nocturnal visit of soldiers with a “ tank,” nor 
from having English officers demonstrate their superiority 
by a display of very bad manners. He is telling, in 
English papers, the truth about Ireland, and if he goes 
on with it is reasonably assured of sharing with his cousin, 
Robert Barton, also an army officer, the King’s hospitality 
in Portland prison. Another soldier, Captain White, son 
of the defender of Ladysmith in the Boer war, was also 
arrested the other day, for making a speech in the street 
while a hundred hunger-striking prisoners lay dying in 
Mountjoy. But he is an old offender, for it was he who 
drilled the first corps of Connolly’s Citizen Army as long 
ago as 1913. None of these three agree that fighting for 
England’s security has made it incumbent upon them to 
accept a condition of servitude in Ireland. 

Labor in Ireland has had its year of phenomenal de- 
velopment, crowned the other day by the success of the 
general strike ordered when the Mountjoy prisoners were 
at grips with death. It has paid its share of the price. 
One of its leaders, Mr. O’Brien, a cripple, was taken over 
the sea to Wormwood prison, his hands tied above him 
and the rope stretched across a*bar. He has since been 
released to hospital. The Labor editor, Mr. O’Shannon, 
was arrested for speaking to the multitudes who sur- 
rounded Mountjoy. But Irish Labor, and the Irish peo- 
ple, were praised by Mr. Thomas, the English Labor 
leader, who saw with his own eyes, for the dignity of 
their conduct, and the efficiency of their action, which 
he pronounced to be worthy of so great a cause. 

Some day the historians will study the records of this 
year in Ireland, and some later Motley will reveal to later 
Americans that this exhibition of fortitude, this demon- 
stration of unconquerable will in a quarter where firmness 
of will was not believed to exist, was the beginning of a 
new era in the affairs of Ireland, and even, conceivably, 
of a new dispensation governing the relations between 
civilized peoples. 

Moreover, there has been constructive work done dur- 
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ing the period of resistance. A year ago, the leaders in 

Ireland were discussing the possibility of sending Irish 

trade agents to the United States, to France, to Italy, to 

any country where there was the possibility of Irish 

trade. At that time all this was in the stage of a great 

desire. It was as yet hardly a project. The oppressive 

fact was that direct trade was non-existent except with 

England, and that the British shipping and railway trusts 

were in control of everything. The thought that an 

American ship might enter an Irish port was of itself an 

inspiration, but as yet not quite a hope. In the year 

since then, not merely agencies but consulates have been 

established, one in New York, one in Buenos Aires, sev- 

eral in Europe. Shipping from America has been for 

months steadily engaged in the Irish trade, and there is 

more to follow. The policy of self-reliance, therefore, 

has been adapted not alone to the militant present but 

with marked success to the constructive work of building 
for the future. In a dozen directions at home, as well as’ 
in this striking example of activity abroad, the Irish peo- 

ple, following faithfully their inspirations, and deter- 

mined to keep their young folk in Ireland instead of 

having them swell the immigration returns of the New 

World, have initiated practical policies and carried them 
far forward toward acknowledged success. 

The history of this Irish year would not be complete 
without some relation of the visit of President De Valera 
to the United States. As he has told many an audience, 
he came not to ask the United States to undertake the 
work of setting Ireland free, for “ that we will attend to 
ourselves,” but to invite the American people to recog- 
nize in the new Republic a replica of their own, and so to 
notify the world. Mr. De Valera has asked the central 
Government for official political recognifion, but he has 
sought first the recognition of Ireland’s right to freedom 
and national status in the minds of the people of the 
United States. He has been a missionary in act and in 
spirit, and his righteous insistence has been so tempered 
by respectful deference that after a whole year of cease- 
less activity he has not worn out his welcome, an achieve- 
ment which proved to be vastly beyond the capacity of 
a Kossuth. 

He has not made the mistake of asking the American 
people to be the arbiters of Ireland’s destiny. That is to 
say, he has not transferred to the United States, as argu- 
ment, or as political effort, the argument and the effort 
which during long years were made in England. One of 
his associates, listening to what was said at a hearing 
before a committee in Washington, commented that it 
was all strongly reminiscent of the time when Irish mem- 
bers pressed for justice in England’s forum, except, as 
he said, that “ we were not impeaching Satan in Hades,” 
and that it was American sympathizers, not Irish repre- 
sentatives, who made the plea. 

And if he has avoided some dangerous pitfalls, he has 
scored some patent gains. He has been witness of an 
addition to the treaty for world reconstruction of a clause 
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enunciating the official desire of the United States that 
Ireland should have henceforth a conceded, separate in- 
ternational status ; and he has had the strongest assurance 
people can give of their confidence that this status is 
about to be realized, for something like half a million 
Americans have subscribed, in amounts from ten dollars 
to twenty thousand dollars, to the first loan authorized 
by the first Congress of the Irish Republic. He has been 
supported on the platform by descendants of John Adams 
and Ethan Allen. He has been welcomed, in his quality 
as President, by governors and legislatures. He has 
received, in the same quality, the freedom of our greatest 
cities. 
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There is a story that when George Creel visited Ireland 
during the Peace Conference, he became somewhat im- 
patient at being told he was wrong when he estimated 
the Irish population at four and a quarter millions, a 
figure he evidently considered pertinent as bearing upon 
the Irish claim to separate political entity. Finally. some- 
one said to him, “I think you will find four and a 
quarter millions an underestimate—when you get home.” 
Whether Mr. Creel has made the correction I don’t 
know, but it is daily, and increasingly, evident that a lot 
of other people, many of them highly placed, here and 
elsewhere, have a better idea of the real figures than they 
had a year ago. 


How to be Happy 


AustTIn O’Mattey, M.D. 


F we do not aspire to happiness in the reality of good, 
we wallow in it in the sham of evil. The acquisition 
of happiness causes joy and peace, the failure to gain 

it brings sadness. Gladness and peace are good, sadness 
is evil, except in honorable regret, or in the charitable 
sadness of sympathy. Order, virtue, grace, sanctity, and 
heaven are glad and peaceful, as God is; hell is sad 
and disturbed. Paganism and heresy finally sink into 
confirmed sadness, Christianity is glad and peaceful. 
After the winter of paganism and heresy comes death, 
after the winter of Christianity comes the spring when 
God writes anew His Book of Genesis. Gladness and 
peace are duties; irrational sadness is sin. 

The Church is never sad. The introits of every Mass 
from Advent to Advent again are invariably expressions 
of serene confidence, joy, or even exultation. Only a 
generation ago, however, there was a taint of sadness in 
the sermons and prayers of English-speaking Catholics. 
They received their religion from Ireland, and not a few 
Irish priests at that time were purblind with a Jansen- 
istic ophthalmia caught in French seminaries, or from 
teachers like De la Hogue in Maynooth. They whined 
perpetually about “ this vale of tears.”” The children they 
taught to read books like Furniss’ “ Tracts,” and as a re- 
sult these innocents at night saw damned souls searing 
startling confessions into bedroom furniture with hot 
index fingers. The laity went to Communion once or 
twice a year because they were “so unworthy”; as if 
anyone, even the Blessed Virgin, could be really worthy. 
They gave first Communion to boys with their first razors, 
and to girls when they were about to put up their hair. 
Women were an invention of the devil, anyhow, like 
physical science. The mission bands always had a man 
who was a specialist in raising hell to our imaginations, 
and he had much to say about a steel ball the size of the 
earth which an ant had to wear into buck shot by.pedalic 
attrition before hell even started broiling in your case. 
* Religion and salvation were largely a matter of sitting on 





the chimney of Tophet. The only attribute God had in 
those atrabilious days was justice. They mentioned His 
mercy through mere politeness. Even the literature we 
read was either thoughtless or sad. As we no longer read 
the old literature we escape much of the melancholy that 
came from that phase of human activity. We confine 
our reading now to newspapers, which are filled with 
the north wind, and they cause only mental colic. 

We must seek happiness. Happiness is the satisfy- 
ing of our desires, but the sufficient good that sates hu-. 
man longing is the Infinite Good. To be happy we must 
be united with God. Obviously the only method of pos- 
sessing the Infinite God is through mental union in un- 
disturbable contemplation of His necessary being, truth, 
goodness, beauty, and other attributes. If perfect hap- 
piness is not in that possession, in what can it be? Is it 
in human fame, honor, riches, science, art, man, woman, 
child? None of these can give lasting happiness, and no 
other happiness is genuine. Secure permanence is essen- 
tial to happiness. 

Natural glory is Pantagruel’s Chimaera bombinans in 
vacuo. Run through the instances: every successful gen- 
eral from Cyrus to Foch has been vilified by his own peo- 
ple before the peace treaty had been put into effect; the 
abject poverty in riches is shown by the puff balls about 
which fortune shovels the mulch of money; social prom- 
inence is a success of snobbery; crowning a lifetime of 
toil the university makes you a Doctor of Laws, com- 
monly with your own connivance, tops your hollow res- 
onance with a sheepskin as a savage covers his tomtom, 
and your own family forgets this decoration in a month. 
After you have licked absurd pomp with candied tongue, 
and crooked the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift 
may follow fawning, you are dubbed a Knight. This 
ascent gives you the privilege on rare occasions of deck- 
ing your old legs in incandescent pantaloons, like a medi- 
tative flamingo, but there is scant consolation in that when 
you have paid for the trousers in these days. Multiply 
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these examples as you will, they all shake down to the 
childish flummery of a Pythian parade. As a matter of 
common-sense, then, it is better to seek happiness farther 
up, where it really exists. “The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink; but justice, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The chief effects or signs of happiness here and here- 
after are gladness and peace. Gladness is a species of 
delight, but it does not require the actual possession of 
good, which is necessary for delight. Satisfaction of the 
will is enough to constitute gladness. Delight is an in- 
ternal union; for gladness external union is enough. 
Spiritual gladness, which comes from God, is an effect 
of charity; and gladness, in general, arises from love. 

Sadness can follow love because either the beloved is 
absent, or lacks good, or is deprived of good, or affected 
by evil. In the love of God, however, or charity, there 
is no sadness, because God is unchangeable and lacks no 
good. He is His own goodness, and in loving Him He 
is in the lover in His most noble effect—Himself. “ He 
that abideth in charity abideth in God, and God in him.” 
If we love God alone and all in Him, sadness is impos- 
sible; where sadness exists there is by that very fact a 
flaw in our love. The deduction, then, is very simple, 
if you would be happy, love God. We learn to love God 
by meditation upon His attributes and favors, but even 
then we must obtain the gratuitous gift of charity. 

Gladness is related to desire as rest is related to motion. 
There is full rest when there is no more motion; there 
is full joy when there is no more desire. In the present 
life the motion of desire never ceases, because here we 
always tend toward God by grace, but never attain Him. 
When, however, we shall come in the next life to perfect 
happiness no desire will remain, because we shall then 
be in full fruition of God, in whom is all good, “ who 
satisfieth thy desire with good things.” Since, however, 
no creature even in heaven is capable of gladness in God 
commensurate with God, we shall never receive this full 
gladness in ourselves, but rather we shall enter into it, 
be submerged therein. God is bigger than our heart; no 
cup can hold the sea, but we can cast the chalice into the 
sea. 

Stoop, stoop; for thou dost fear 
The nettle’s wrathful spear, 
So slight 
Art thou of might! 

Rise; for Heaven hath no frown 
When thou to thee pluck’st down, 
Strong clod ! 

The neck of God. 

Peace is another fruit of the Holy Ghost like gladness 
and charity; and like gladness it is an effect of charity 
There is a remarkable likeness to harmony in peace. 
Peace is a quality added to concord. A union of passions 
or appetites, which are tending toward different desirable 
objects, is concord; a union of these various appetites 
upon one sufficient good is peace. Peace is the tranquillity 
of order; it implies an harmonious union of the rational, 
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animal, and natural appetites unto the acquisition of what 
is desired, and the removal of all obstacles to that acqui- 
sition. Such impediments are always our own appetites 
or the appetites of other persons. Peace is the harvest 
of a quiet eye; it orders the separate appetites of an indi- 
vidual into a unity upon God as their object, and it some- 
times unites them into harmonious unity with the pas- 
sions of others; and both these unions result in charity. 

It is difficult to force our passions to leave us within 
the moral order. With the help of the virtues that are 
acquirable we are able to a certain degree to submit our- 
selves. Such conformity, however, is never perfect if we 
rely on ourselves, if we remain content with the natural 
virtues. These natural virtues do not go beyond nature, 
but man has a supernatural end, and he needs super- 
natural means to attain a state which begins where na- 
ture ceases, and to acquire possession or supernatural 
means to control natural passions. 

Pelagianism, which exaggerated the capacity of unaided 
nature, still is with us. It brags, with the shamelessness 
ofra shopkeeper’s advertisement, 

It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul ! 
Pretty rhetoric, but pathetic boasting. The men who 
thus unhesitatingly believe in themselves are in lunatic 
asylums, or should be there. “ Without Me ye can do 
nothing,” that is a supreme fact which no oratory can 
affect. The Missal in the collect for the eighth Sunday 
after Pentecost has the words: “ Largiri nobis quaesu- 
mus Domine, semper spiritum cogitandi quae recta sunt, 
propitius et agendi: ut qui sine Te esse non possumus, 
secundum Te vivere valeamus.” That is not only a 
charming Latin period, but it is a prayer full of excel- 
lent common sense. 

One of the noblest traits of man is moral strength. 
“ Throw me, I yet will stand!” is a cry worthy of a son 
of the strong God, provided the cry comes from sub- 
servience to God. Our business is to fight, to yield to 
no power of earth or hell, and surely not to the cravings 
of our animal passions. We are to stand with head up 
and take a blow from the All-Father Himself, and laugh 
in the sun, 

As one in suffering all that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks. 
We are to stand shoulder to shoulder with the brethren 
in the fight against the brood of darkness; afraid of noth- 
ing but only of cringing before our own passions. 
Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
If we fail thus and thus we are renegades ; and no pseudo- 
scientific drivel about weakness and heredity will restore 
the glory lost or excuse our baseness; and we shall not 
fail, because God aiding us, we are masters of our fate, 
we are captains of our souls. 
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A son of God, then, has no reason, and no right, ever 
to be sad. When the captain sets us at guard duty and 
the dark night is cold, and filled with stinging sleet, and 
we are pacing alone among our dead, are we to sit on a 
damp stone and sing, 

Oh, my sweet home, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee; 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 
Or are we to be men and carry on? The relief will 
come, and hot coffee. Keep your chin up and quit whin- 
ing like a wet dog. When you feel you really must 
write a sonnet on the solace in sepulchers, either take 
calomel and cheer up, or sneak off to some secluded 
meadow pied with daffodils, pick out a soft spot, lie 
there, and die. So will the world be rid of a puling 
nuisance. 
Did you tackle that trouble that came your way, 
With a resolute trust and cheerful, 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven. soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it. 
Trouble is nothing unless it sets one whining or snarling; 
and the evil then is not the trouble, but the whining or 
snarling. We should be like Colum-Cille, one of the 
greatest of God’s Saints, and one of the most neglected, 
who could find incidents to laugh at even when wrapped 
in ecstatic vision. The Blessed Mother laughed at stories 
the child Christ brought home to her, because a kindly 
laugh is one of the best gifts of God, and why should 
she, who was full of grace, not have that gift? The only 
human beings that looked upon laughter in a religious 
person as incongruous were the Puritans, whose souls 
were soured with the corroding acid of heresy. When 
I go to heaven I expect I shall find that rowan blossom 
of God, St. Brigid, telling Colum-Cille of something 
she heard that day while passing St. Peter’s gate from 
the Irish immigrants landing in Paradise, and they will be 
shaking the stars into twinkling with the gales of their 
holy laughter. 


Reflections on Catholic Unity 


Justin A. WEstT 


ODAY only one class of people can stand aside and 
T let the rest of the world go by. Although very 
many Catholics do not perceive it, there is on every hand 
an unmistakable movement onward, a progression in 
organization and reconstruction. If Catholics did com- 


prehend the vast significance of this general tendency of 
advancement, doubtless there would be effected a much- 
needed awakening in the Church; not that there would 
be a change as applied to other organizations, but rather 
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a change that would bring about a new promulgation and 
a more scientific application of those indestructible, fun- 
damental principles upon which the Church was founded 
and for which it exists. 

Theorists of every kind are publishing their ideas, 
every organization is persistently employed in concerted 
action to strengthen itself, and every novel thought ever 
so absurd receives a hearing. In the face of these facts 
it is folly to hide the light of ages under a bushel instead 
of permitting it to shine before the world. Yet this is 
precisely what Catholics today are doing; they are hiding 
their light under a bushel of negligence and diffidence. 

If everyone of the Faith were imbued with the full 
appreciation of the fact that he is the steward of the 
soundest code of ethics, the true remedies for our social 
difficulties, the doctrines the world now needs, the religion 
that is not only a Sunday religion but a practical, every- 
day creed, he would assume quite another attitude instead 
of remaining silent and content. Besides this, Catholics 
have the workers, they have the talent and funds, and 
when compared to the total resources and measured by 
the accomplishments of other organizations with their 
less numerous members, the result achieved by Catholics 
would be nothing short of marvelous. 

In a series of able articles in Our Sunday Visitor by 
the Very Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, D.D., the Catholic 
position is clearly delineated. He discusses the Catholic 
attitude, the apathy compared to the activity of other 
denominations, the future; in fine, he gives a compre- 
hensive résumé that results in the important conclusion, 
viz., Catholics must organize. Except in a general way, 
there is no definite practical suggestion, and the second 
aspect of the problem concerns the means to be employed 
actually to accomplish that which has been announced 
imperative. 

That there must be organization is settled. But why 
is there not a greater success in putting that conclusion 
into form? Because the laymen have become disinter- 
ested, or they have never been interested. In either in- 
stance, the underlying cause is that many wonderful plans 
have been proposed in a half-hearted manner only, or the 
possibilities of stupendous achievements have been her- 
alded and nothing has been accomplished. Some of these 
feasible propositions made the thinking man almost leap 
for joy, but when the plans were dropped, it is no won- 
der that he fell into a deeper lethargy than before. 

The first problem then is to interest the layman; not 
merely to awaken his interest but to maintain it. The 
situation now is as if one would strike a chord on the 
piano, deaden it, and listen to the vibrations which are 
set up in the other strings of the instrument. The rever- 
berations will soon die. Just so with the propositions 
that keep interest in the layman. The chord of practical 
suggestions must be sounded again and again. The rever- 
berations of interest must not be permitted to die. 

Not long ago the National Laymen’s Conference met at 
Pittsburg. These men, realizing that the day had come 
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when they must stand back of the pulpit if any progress 
is to be made, did precisely what the Catholic laymen are 
not doing. Those at the conference were all noted for 
achievement in some department of conspicuous activity. 

This is merely an instance to show the manner in which 
others are working for reconstruction and organization. 
Immediately it occurs to the mind of the Catholic to dis- 
cover the first step that he should take. Will it be an imi- 
tation of others, campaigns and conventions; or will it 
be a matter of local community centers or possibly poli- 
tics? 

These means are probably good in themselves but they 
do not possess that blending quality and power that will 
make for a truly organized Catholic people. There must 
be a tangible something which the layman can support 
and which he is willing to support, thereby standing back 
of the pulpit and at the same time doing his part in the 
program. 

There must be a channel through which ideas are to 
be exchanged, a conveyance of information which is to 
bring Catholics in touch with Catholics, a bond which 
will reach out and link all together, one community to 
the other, thereby promoting union. That which is nec- 
essary is the Catholic daily newspaper; not one but a 
chain of them established over the country in those cen- 
ters first where they can do the most good. 

This is only one of the ideas that have been talked to 
death without anything to show for the talking. But as 
the Very Rev. Joseph A. Murphy points out in his arti- 
cles, a new era has opened. This is seen in the action 
taken by the Bishops in regard to the Catholic Press As- 
sociation. Upon this as a groundwork there should be 
built within a few years the most powerful edifice of 
Catholic endeavor and accomplishment ever constructed 
in this country. 

To conduct successfully this Catholic press, which will 
be absolutely essential to Catholic organization, certain 
minor difficulties must be eradicated. Again this eradi- 
cation of the obstacles lies with the laymen. From expe- 
rience with Catholic weekly newspapers it can be said 
beforehand that the daily paper will encounter the same 
difficulties. There is a peculiar tendency on the part of 
the subscribers to these publications to criticize them 
severely and often unjustly. As soon as some article is 
printed that does not coincide in every detail with the 
readers’ views, there is certain to come to the editor a 
volume of criticism and an avalanche of requests to can- 
cel subscriptions. At the same time the secular press may 
misrepresent them and their Church and there will not 
be a whimper. The whole reason is that Catholics have 
become so accustomed to the secular paper that they think 
the Catholic daily might contain prejudice and religious 
propaganda. They believe they cannot be educated to 
the up-to-date news without the secular papers. If the 
Catholic press had been established sooner, this idea 
would not prevail; but once for all let it be known that 
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in all respects this will be a real newspaper, equal and 
even superior to the newspapers we are now accustomed 
to read. 

To learn how utterly backward we are in working to 
our advantage one has but to read an article by a non- 
Catholic, William Hard, in one of our large secular maga- 
zines, the January number of the Metropolitan. This is 
an excellent treatment of the subject of the relation of 
the Church in the past and at the present in regard to 
labor. The Catholic view of these questions is placed 
in a very good light and in a high position. Others not 
of the Church are pleased to place Catholics on a pedestal 
where Catholics are afraid to place themselves. 

Campaigning is a disagreeable method of uniting our 
people, for they for years past have been campaigned to 
death. Conventions we had and still have where splen- 
did programs have been adopted, but if they are not fol- 
lowed with something practical, they will amount to noth- 
ing more than a record of proceedings and fine receipts 
without the wherewithal to use them. We had a National 
Catholic War Council; we have a National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. They have marked the paths that are so 
easy to follow, but without the Catholic press no large 
percentage of the people will be educated to the up-to- 
date truth of these matters. It is wonderful how unedu- 
cated our people are to all matters pertaining to Cath- 
olics ; and still they think they have all the news. 

Much good has been done by our local community 
centers and these should be increased in number. In 
the great attempt for organization, however, they are 
like so many small threads, very good in themselves, but 
under strain easily broken. These little threads must be 
bound together into one great coil of unbreakable 
strength. Their value must be advertised. They are not 
mentioned in the secular dailies. Therefore only through 
a Catholic daily press can we arrive at a consolidation of 
these centers that will make up the united whole. 

Catholics least of all can afford to be parochial. The 
ridiculous local prejudices and bias and puerile bicker- 
ings must give way if Catholics are to attain high stand- 
ards. During the war the idea was drilled into the people 
that we are all Americans, and it is to be hoped that 
the idea will prevail, for only thus can we be a solid, 
united people. If Catholics are to achieve what they 
must achieve, they must be all Catholic in matters per- 
taining to the Church, and Americans in all that pertains 
to the State. 


De Grasse, America’s Friend 


C. P. CoNNOLLY 


T was with something akin to delight that, shortly 
after my arrival in France, I accepted the invitation 
of an American friend, long resident in Paris, to pay a 
visit to the old chateau of Admiral de Grasse, near Tilly, 
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some forty miles out from Paris. It was of a Sunday in 
the early spring-time. The fields were carpeted with 
wild and tasseled flowers of red, yellow and purple. It 
was a peaceful scene, after the crash of the “ Berthas ” 
and the piercing chant of the alerte in Paris. The sun 
spread its mellow glory everywhere except in the depths 
of dense woods, which, jealous of their own glories, re- 
pulsed all overtures of communion with the brightness 
of the open spaces. It was just such fields that even 
then were being ground and powdered by the tearing 
blasts of contending armies a few miles farther north. 

Thirty-five miles out from Paris we passed through 
the little hamlet of Tilly, which, but for its quaint and 
ancient chalets dnd cottages, with their tiled and slanting 
roofs, might have been taken for a cross-roads village 
somewhere in the interior of New York or New Jersey. 
This was the little village that had given to De Grasse 
his title of ‘“‘ Marquis de Tilly.” A dog barked his sur- 
prise at the sight of a strange four-wheeler on this long- 
deserted highway. A brood of chickens fled frightened 
across the road. There were probably not a hundred in- 
habitants in all Tilly, and not one in sight. 

A short distance out from Tilly we lost our way. The 
branching and neglected trails puzzled us. Our chauffeur 
was a Belgian refugee, unfamiliar with the topography 
of this section. A French peasant bearing down the road 
finally set us right again, and in a quarter of an hour we 
came upon the old chateau of De Grasse, set with a back- 
ground of noble wood and uncultivated field fertile with 
the wild harvest of nature. 

Our guide, a noted French priest of Versailles, dis- 
tinguished for his works of charity and mercy, but whose 
name unfortunately I cannot recall, told us that we were 
the first Americans who had visited the home of De 
Grasse within the recollection of those living. 

In memory of the services rendered by him, the Ameri- 
can Congress had presented to De Grasse four great can- 
non taken from the English at the battle of Yorktown. 
They had been mounted in front of the chateau, facing the 
road, with the inscriptions placed there by order of Con- 
gress. But they were no longer there. They had been 
seized and melted down during the French Revolution. 
The depressions in the earth where-they had rested could 
still be seen. 

We wandered through the old home, almost eerie in its 
silence, and manifesting on every side testimony to the 
spiritual and religious, for De Grasse was of the ancient 
Faith and the ancien régime so long despised by official 
France. The rooms were still arrayed in their venerable 
furnishings. Here were bookshelves filled with the clas- 
sical volumes with which the Admiral regaled his home- 


hours. Quaint counterpanes were on the square-posted 


beds, mouldy with the dust of antique time. Medallioned 
tributes to De Grasse hung on the walls. 

Across the road, as lonely as the old chateau itself, 
stood the little church, its mellow interior light strained 
and softened through wondrous window prisms. 


Here 
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the heart of De Grasse lies buried alongside the relics of 
his wife. On the walls are memorial tablets to their 
descendants. Many of these names are prominent in 
American annals, and others still survive among the liv- 
ing, as may be judged from the names of Fowler and 
Morton, Kirkpatrick and Schuyler, Livingston and Red- 
mond, 

When we returned through Tilly in the evening, its 
roof-tiles glowing under a setting sun, the little town was 
still torpid with Sabbath life. The only evidence of 
human existence was a gargon drawing water from a 
medieval well. He looked like the sole human remnant 
of an evacuated village. 

Not many of the details of the life of De Grasse are 
extant in France today, except in ancient archives not 
easily accessible. For the present generation, history 
began with the Revolution. Barrett Wendell, professor 
of English at Harvard, in his delightful book, “ The 
France of Today,” records an incident in one of the 
French schools during an examination for State scholar- 
ships. The candidates had completed the course of in- 
struction in the primary schools. Their confusion of 
mind regarding French history was appalling until their 
examiner put to them some questions concerning the 
French Revolution. Then the clouds rolled away. There 
was no revolutionary incident the history of which they 
could not recite backwards or forwards. They knew by 
heart the names of the great men of the Revolution, but 
they knew practically nothing of the historic names pre- 
ceding that event. 

Yorktown might not have been the Yorktown of our 
memory and pride but for De Grasse. “ It can truly be 
said,” wrote Ambassador Jusserand in a recent work, 
“that no single man risked or did more for the United 
States than De Grasse, the single one of the leaders to 
whom no memorial has been dedicated.” On receipt of 
the news of the coming of De Grasse, Washington em- 
braced Rochambeau with all the fervor of a Frenchman, 
waved his handkerchief and his hat in the air, and other- 
wise demeaned himself in an unwonted manner. Corn- 
wallis was compelled to surrender to Washington and 
Rochambeau, because of his isolation from all help by 
sea, and De Grasse had not only planned this impasse, but 
had consummated it. The English fleet, crippled and dis- 
abled by the French, had been compelled to sail for New 
York, permitting De Grasse to land 3,400 sailors and the 
most powerful cannons of his fleet in aid of Washing- 
ton’s forces. In the great museum at Versailles there 
is a large painting representing the siege of Yorktown. 
In the foreground, Washington and Rochambeau are giv- 
ing the order to attack the town according to the plan 
laid out by De Grasse. 

It is one of the ironies of fate that Catholics of Amer- 
ica are spending their money in France in ways that will. 
scarcely bring great results, while a poor French priest 
is struggling almost hopelessly to reclaim the old estate 
of De Grasse as an agricultural school for his charges. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Fostering Vocations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a suggestion well worth consideration that Mr. Lawrence 
M. Gray makes in his communication in America for May 1 
when he writes, “ We ought to look for vocations among boys 
and girls who have been reared in homes of refinement and 
religion.” From the context I take it that Mr. Gray means that 
we should look for vocations, not only in the families of peo- 
ple in the humbler walks of life, but also in the families of rich 
and well-to-do practical Catholics. Most of our vocations, it 
is true, come from the former and very few from the latter 
class. Yet it can hardly be said that God does not give voca- 
tions to the children of the rich. The most that can be said is 
that on account of their material circumstances such children 
are less inclined to give ear to the voice of God calling them 
to His service. 

It seems to me that at least in the Catholic private prepara- 
tory schools and academies, whether under religious or lay di- 
rection, to which some well-to-do Catholics send their children, 
there must be some young persons of excellent dispositions, well 
fitted to take up the work of preparing for God’s ministry if 
only the matter were proposed to them, and their vocations 
nourished and fostered. Why is it, then, that so few of these 
pupils find their way to the altar or the cloister?’ Can it be said 
that their spiritual directors are wanting in the duty of point- 
ing out to such young persons the path it would be well for 
them to follow? Do the heads of such institutions fear that 
vocations will injure the prestige of their schools? Or is there 
practical indifference? Objections on the part of parents can- 
not be alleged as a general principle for silence on so weighty 
a subject. Many a boy of this class needs only the suggestion 
and the stimulus to wish to do great things for God as well as 
for men, and many a well-to-do Catholic parent would be only 
too glad to have his son or daughter called to God’s service. 

But the work must be done in the preparatory or fitting school 
while the children are young. Experience shows that most 
young people of the class we are discussing usually go to the 
non-Catholic college or university, if they continue their studies 
at all, and then, all thought, or even hope, of a vocation is lost 
because there is no longer any mention of God or of religion in 
the classes they attend. 


New York. T. B. Sort. 


James Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York members of the Knights of Columbus who are 
going to France with the proposed patriotic pilgrimage to Metz 
can honor one of the French Allies of the Revolution and an 
illustrious, but now forgotten, New York pioneer, if they will 
seek out the tomb of James Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont. 

Le Ray de Chaumont was born November 13, 1760, at Chau- 
mont on the Loire, between Bois and Tours, and died there on 
December 31, 1840. It was in his father’s house at Passy, near 
Chaumont, that Benjamin Franklin spent most of his time during 
his stay in France as the representative of the struggling Ameri- 
can colonies. Franklin found in Le Ray a staunch and helpful 
friend who not only lent America considerable sums of money, 
but sent a cargo of powder to Boston, equipments to 
Lafayette’s soldiers, and went with his son James to L’Orient 
where they helped to fit out the ships that were given to Paul 
Jones. During his residence at Passy Franklin taught James 
Le Ray to speak English and made him his companion and 
friend. 

After the successful close of the Revolution James Le Ray came 
here in 1785 to adjust the repayment of the money his father had 
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lent the American Commission to France. It took him tve years 
to do it. During this stay he married the daughter of Charles 
Coxe, of New Jersey. His old friend Franklin helped in the 
settlement and also introduced him to many prominent men, 
among them Gouverneur Morris, who was then interested in what 
we would now call a syndicate to open the wild lands in northern 
New York, part of the present Jefferson and Lewis counties. 
With Pierre Chassanis and others Le Ray organized in Paris 
La Compagnie de New York, which, in 1792, purchased from 
William Constable and his associates 630,000 acres of land in the 
Black River section to further a scheme of emigration for the 
French peasants and working people who were distracted by the 
three years of revolution in their native land. 

As his agent and representative in New York James Le Ray 
sent over the Curé of Chaumont, Pierre Joulin, a priest who had 
refused to take the constitutional oath of the revolutionists and 
had therefore to be provided with a refuge to avoid arrest. The 
local records tell of the Abbé Joulin’s pioneer life in the lonely 
solitudes of the Black River country, but are silent as to whether 
or not he exercised any priestly functions there. In 1802 Le Ray 
himself again came over and remained for eight years, during 
which visit he became a citizen of the United States. When he 
returned to France in 1810 he sent numerous bands of emigrants 
to settle on the lands. Joseph Bonaparte was one of those who 
made purchases in this tract. Just before the war of 1812 began 
Governor DeWitt Clinton gave Le Ray a commission to raise a 
loan of $6,000,000 in Europe for the Erie Canal project but the 
outbreak of hostilities spoiled the plan. He was back in New 
York for a year in 1816, superintending the improvements on his 
property, and again in 1832 when he turned over its management 
to his son Vincent, after w.1om Cape Vincent is named. His last 
visit here was made in 1836. The Le Ray mansion, a stone 
structure at Le Rayville, was the most splendid residence west of 
the Hudson. In 1819 Le Ray gave three acres of land and $2,000 
for a church at Carthage which Bishop Connolly dedicated, under 
the patronage of St. James. The first pastor was the Rev. John 
Farnan, later in 1823, also first pastor of St. James’, the mother 
church of the diocese of Brooklyn. He was Irish-born but 
spoke French. The French traveler Milbert, in his “ Jtineraire 
Pittoresque de Fleuve de Hudson,” relates that he was present 
at the dedication of the church at Carthage and that “It was to 
serve the double purpose of church and public school, for in the 
United States every district, no matter how unimportant, is bound 
to have a school and maintain also a teacher to instruct the 
children.” 

James Le Ray is described as a man of strong mind, sound 
judgment and actuated by high chivalrous feelings of integrity. 
He never meddled in politics and was respected and beloved by 
men of all parties both in France and America. He was liberal 
in his encouragement of public improvements and generous in 
gifts of materials and money for churches and schools. De 
Courcy, writing for the Ami du Religion and other French 
periodicals his “ Essais sur PHistotre de la Religion Catholique 
aux Etats-Ums,’ speaks of him as “a Catholic gentleman who 
owned a large property to which he drew many Catholic settlers 
who with their descendants still occupy the spot, directed by a 
clergyman brought up in their midst. Having had the advan- 
tage of living together under the shadow of the Church they are 
as faithful to their religion as though they lived in the most 
favored Catholic country.” 

According to a pamphlet printed in 1858 there were then 500 
European families, numbering 3,000 persons, chiefly from East 
France and the adjoining Swiss and German territory, living on 
the Le Ray lands. The New York Knights of Columbus there- 
fore have an interesting opportunity of reviving and honoring 
the memory of one of the pioneers of the constructive era of the 
State’s prosperity. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 
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How to Prevent a “ Panic” 


INCE price-cutting began, it is possible to buy a 
S forty-dollar suit of clothes for fifty dollars, and now 
some wise financiers are asking, “‘ ls the country headed 
towards a panic?”’ The question has not been answered. 
Only time can do that. Yet if the claws of profiteers and 
of those revolutionaries who call themselves, but are not, 
labor leaders, are cut at once, there is no reason why the 
richest country in the world should fear a panic. Un- 
fortunately, this is equivalent to the problem of belling 
the cat. Congress seems unwilling, for the elections are 
near, and at best, the powers of Congress in peace time 
are limited. State supervision of production and State 
price-fixing, if honest and competent, would approach a 
solution more nearly. Intelligent labor organizations, and 
manufacturers willing to realize that inflated prices are 
always followed by ruin, can do more than either Con- 
gress or legislatures. But the public itself, you and I, and 
the man in the street with his wife and children at home, 
can do more than any of these organizations. Thrift is 
the best preventive of panic. 

“ Thrift” was the text from which sermons were 
preached incessantly during the war. But thrift does not 
mean to spend no money at all. It means not to spend 
money foolishly, and above all, it means work. One cause 
of high prices # underproduction. Another is willingness 
of the public to pay any price that may be asked. Under- 
production with plenty of money in circulation is a condi- 
tion that can last for a time, but it is an abnormal condi- 
tion and must end in ruin. Underproduction has been the 
rule for some time in many fields, yet the luxury-taxes of 
the last twelve months show that money is circulating 
freely. How long can this last? The end is already in 
sight. It is certain that philanthropy did not dictate the 


recent price-cutting. Prices were cut because the shops 
had accumulated large stocks which the public was hesi- 
These stocks had been secured by 
As the banks were calling these 


tating to purchase. 
loans from the banks. 
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loans, the merchants were forced to sell at a reduced 
profit. This is more like war than business. 

The financial crash which, in the opinion of some ex- 
perts now threatens, can be averted by the observance of 
three simple rules. First, useless expenditures should be 
religiously avoided. Don’t ask yourself what you need, 
but what you can do without. Second, invest prudently 
what is thus saved. Probably the best investment will be 
a simple deposit in a reliable savings-bank. Third, let 
every producer work as much, not as little, as he can. 
Too many of us have thought that the final end of man 
was to demand more money for less work. 

These rules may present some difficulties. But we ob- 
served them fairly well during the war, and since the need 
is now greater, we can observe them even better because 
of our war-time experience. A steady small diet is prefer- 
able to alternations of luxurious feasts and bleak fasts, 
and it is much easier to be saving now than to be starving 
next vear. 


Is the Labor Union Doomed? 


N the morning of May 19, about fifty thousand 

New York housewives went to the door to gather 
in the customary bottle of milk. Their hands grasped 
air; but no bottle. Consequently thousands of New 
Yorkers had no milk at breakfast. To the younger mem- 
bers of the family this was a hardship; with the older 
members it evolved into something worse; a settled 
grudge against organized labor. For on taking up his 
evening paper the man of the house discovered that the 
milk-wagon drivers were again on a strike. If he read 
far enough to reach the statement that not the union, but 
a radical element in the union, had begun an utterly un- 
justified strike, he read it with incredulity. All that he 
knew was that he had had no milk for his coffee that 
morning. That was enough. The unions were to blame. 
Volumes of argument would not change this hastily con- 
ceived judgment. 

Because of similar incidents, there are millions of 
Americans who today look upon the unions as anathema. 
These men are not the hated “ capitalists.” Most of them 
have always been friendly to organized labor, and all will 
probably admit that the wage-earner must have some kind 
of organization to protect his interests. But during the 
last eighteen months they have suffered from strikes 
which, so far as they can judge, were without justifica- 
tion. They are friendly to the principle of organized 
labor, but they do not intend to suffer for it. They cannot 
understand why they and their families should be de- 
prived of coal and food because the switchmen in Oska- 
loosa, Pennsylvania, and some railroad disagree on a 
wage-scale. They ought to be willing to suffer to a cer- 
tain extent, if the suffering will aid justice, but they are 
not willing, and, taking human nature as it is, never 
will be. 

How does the labor union propose to face this situation 
which is now very common? Talk and printed propa- 
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ganda are worse than useless. But wholesale expulsions 
of men who demand double pay for inferior work and 
who do not hesitate to violate a contract, may convince 
the public that the unions have no place for dishonest 
and incompetent “ workers.” The strength of the labor 
organization lies in its power to win the sympathy and 
cooperation of the general public. If it countenances the 
radical element, or what is equally bad in the eyes of the 
public, if it is unable to suppress these revolutionaries, it 
is doomed to speedy death. 


The Letter Carrier and the Smith Bill 


UR greatest American was once a letter-carrier. 
The man in gray who today blows his whistle at 
your door is as poor as Abraham Lincoln was when he 
carefully sorted the mail from the East, to see if he 
could not find a letter for Ann Rutledge. Abraham 
Lincoln made no money from his connection with the de- 
partment, but resigned in debt to the Government. Even 
in those early days Abraham Lincoln was a public bene- 
factor, just as is his modern successor. He gives service 
that is invaluable, and he gives it in return for a salary 
which ranges from twenty-three to thirty dollars weekly. 
Consequently, history is repeating itself. Thousands of 
mail-carriers are resigning. If the minimum-wage is now 
in excess of $2,000, it does not require an expert mathe- 
matician to calculate that the mail-carrier toils for a 
coolie’s wage. A campaign against this outrageous condi- 
tion, now going on throughout the country, seems doomed 
to complete failure. No sword was ever welded, strong 
enough to cut through the bales of red tape that bind any 
Washington department. 

The moral of all this is that the less our teachers have 
to do with Washington departments the better their 
chance of competing with the mail-carrier, the scrub- 
woman and the street-cleaner for a living wage. Prob- 
ably the chief reason why some teachers favor the Smith- 
Towner bill for the establishment of an educational 
bureaucracy at Washington is their belief that as Govern- 
ment employees their recompense will be in proportion 
to the value of their services. There was never an error 
so fatal. The Government, prescinding from the “graft” 
which seems inevitable, always buys service for less than 
it is worth. Members of the Supreme Court receive ten 
per cent, or less, of what they could earn as lawyers. 
Cabinet officers resign to accept positions which insure 
from five to ten times the amount of a Secretary’s salary. 
No poor man can be an ambassador because ‘the pittance 
allowed by the Government is not, in most instances, 
sufficient to pay his rent in a foreign capital. Experts in 
charge of the Government’s scientific work are resigning 
almost daily, because universities and commercial com- 
panies are willing to pay a higher salary. Incompetents 
work for the Government because the pay is sure; 
wealthy men because the honor which, in all simplicity, 
they attach to Government service is their recompense. 
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But, despite the contrary assertion of Dr. Claxton of the 
Federal Bureau of Education, most of our teachers are 
not incompetents, and would scorn money not honestly 
earned. On the other hand, they have lived on honor 
long enough to know that honor pays no grocery bills. 

If the teachers wish to succeed in their efforts to secure 
a decent wage, they will keep as far as possible from the 
Smith bill and from all similar schemes to bring the local 
schools under the control of the Federal Government. 
The Smith bill is nothing but carrion around which the 
vultures of graft will gather. It will bring the schools 
into politics; it will make the tenure of every teacher de- 
pend upon “ pull” rather than on effective work. Town 
and State, not the Federal Government, are bound to sup- 
port the local schools. Town and State, therefore, should 
be brought to understand their duty of paying the teacher 
a living wage. Will the lot of the teacher be improved by 
transferring the local schools to a crowd of Washington 
politicians? The story of the Government’s recent un- 
happy experiments in education is a sufficient answer. 


An Intellectual Blockade 


ERHAPS one of the most valuable lessons that the 
thoughtful readers of the daily press have learned 
since the war ended is the realization that much of the 
so-called “news” offered them is quite untrustworthy. 
“ Every edition of every newspaper,” asserts Mr. Charles 
Grant Miller, sometime editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “ is tinctured with lies, and every sensible editor 
knows it.” He complains that for the past five years 
we have suffered from a “ world-wide famine in facts,” 
and continues: 


Assertion is little indication of the truth. The news of Russia, 
the Balkans, the Bosphorus and Central Europe mostly orig- 
inates in London or is trimmed to London’s shifting interests; 
tidings of conditions in England, France and Italy are carefully 
strained through the foreign-loan centers of Wall Street; and 
where all the rest of the worldful of interested if not interesting 
misinformation comes from the Lord only knows. 


A similar indictment of the “ kept press” is made by 
Sir Philip Gibbs, the English Catholic war correspond- 
ent, in a paper on “ The Profession of Journalism” 
he contributes to Blackfriars for May. He writes: 


At no previous time has the reading public been so suspicious 
of the “news” presented to it by the English newspapers as it 
is today owing to the suppression, exaggeration or falsification 
of news for political reasons. Formerly the newspaper- 
reading public believed that a statement of fact, the report of a 
speech, the description of an event, might be read as “gospel 
truth” and that news was undoctored and uncensored. Now 
they have perceived that by emphasizing some aspect of the 
day’s news, by omitting vital details, by the arrangement of t: > 
giving prominence to one set of facts, while another is hidden 
away in small type or suppressed altogether, the history of the 
world is distorted as in a convex or a concave mirror according 
to the control of its news services, and is often by no means a 
faithful, complete and truthful reflection of events. 


Ruthless and disastrous as was the blockade against 
the Central Powers which was maintained by the Entente 
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nations long after the armistice was signed, perhaps its 
effects will prove in the end no worse than are those of 
the blockade of men’s minds which is still mercilessly 
enforced by the news-controlling agencies of the United 
States, the Continent and particularly of England. 
Since the war began, and since it ended too, so many 
downright falsehoods have been published even by our 
“most reputable papers ” about the Holy See and about 
Ireland, to name but two of the press’s favorite objects 
of calumny, that the cautious Catholic reader has learned 
to regard with deep suspicion dispatches that come via 
London from Rome and Dublin. As long as journalism 
continues to be a “ business” rather than a “ profes- 
sion,” and unscrupulous capitalists and politicians are 
allowed to dictate the quality and quantity of the “ news ” 
we are to read, this deplorable intellectual blockade, 
from which the world has been suffering during the last 
five years, will probably go on. Let us hope, however, 
that the day is not far distant when we shall have an 
international Catholic news service that will be so effec- 
tive and trustworthy that every paper in the land will be 
glad to, use it. 


Helping the Librarian 


IKE the teacher, the librarian is the victim of histori- 
cal circumstances. Time was when teachers, physi- 
cians and librarians wore a spiritual aspect, and came 
trailing clouds of glory from the monastery which was 
their home. Whiie ministering to minds unformed and 
bodies stricken, they were content to look for their pay 
in the heavenly coin of the new Jerusalem. Until this 
guerdon came, their earthly wants, few and simple, were 
supplied by the faithful. But the old values have changed. 
Today the library worker is usually a civil service em- 
ployee, beginning with an annual salary, in very enlight- 
ened communities, of $480. 
This shifting of values, however lamentable, had to 
come when an age that built halls for weavers as glori- 
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ously as it reared a Cathedral, was succeeded by an age 
that in learning to dig subways had forgotten even how 
to plan a Cathedral. And with the shifting, the work 
and dignity of the librarian have suffered. No longer 
an official whose work partakes of the spiritual, he like- 
wise loses the recompense won by the architect, the 
bricklayer, the broker, and the successful gambler in 
wheat. Possibly some realization of the change is a rea- 
son why the modern librarian is often tempted to turn his 
temple of learning into something that closely resembles 
a mental five- and ten-cent store. He does not try to 
supply the people with what they should desire, but is 
content if his Board will let him give the people what 
they wish, good or bad. To load the shelves with worth- 
less, flashy books, and even with books that should never 
have been written, is one excellent way of securing the 
desideratum of many librarians, a large circulation. And, 
unfortunately, circulation is accepted as the test of a 
librarian’s worth by the average Board. 

“T desire that the books and periodicals be selected 
with a view to create a healthy moral and Christian senti- 
ment in the community,” wrote John Crerar in founding 
his great Chicago library. Something of the ancient con- 
cept of the librarian’s office appears in these words, a 
concept that today is not common. “I do not mean by 
this that there shall be nothing but hymn-books and ser- 
mons, but I mean that dirty French novels, and all skepti- 
cal trash, and works of questionable moral tone shall 
never be found in this library.” The librarian who know- 
ingly admits books of this type to his shelves is, happily, 
rare. The exceptions may be accounted for, in all prob- 
ability, by the fact that few communities are willing to 
allow the librarian to issue an /ndex Expurgatorius. To- 
day the public library shares the shortcomings of the pub- 
lic school. Perhaps Catholics can do something to over- 
come these faults by encouraging the librarian in his 
desire to purchase books which the public ought to want, 
as well as the books which the public demands. 


Literature 


THE NOVELISTS WITH A MESSAGE 

_ love the English Government would be, even considering 

its history only from 1688, a rather difficult task for an 
American; but to have a deep affection for England and many 
Englishmen is not difficult at all. Probably the most comfort- 
able place to live in in all the world before the war was, if 
one had a moderate income, England, either urban or rural. It 
was worth while residing in London to be near the Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, the font of many consolations and the broadener 
of the mind and heart. 

In 1913 England itself was not only very agreeable, but you 
felt yourself very safe in its soci¢ty which had ideals, traditions 
and a code of conventions founded on Christianity. Not having 
been in England since 1913, I am now compelled to depend on 
my views of English life on the novels written by English men 
and women, supposed to reflect social conditions. I recall that 
once Mark Twain, with his usual vulgarity, his usual cynicism, 


and his disregard for the finer feelings, declared that he thought 
he had reason to believe that though French women might be 
good mothers, they were certainly not good wives ! 

This impression he had apparently received from his super- 
ficial glance at Parisian life; but if we take the modern fashion- 
able English novel as a reflection of everyday life in England, 
we must reluctantly come to the conclusion that the typical 
English woman, whom one admired and respected, has disap- 
peared. If we may judge from the pages of Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, a novelist of great perception and talent; of Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell, a novelist of greater perception and talent; of Mr. 
Galsworthy, whose gardens are delightful but who seems to 
have sacrificed his birthright as a novelist “for a pot of mes- 
sage,” and of Mr. Wells, who wrote the best English novel in 
the last ten years, called.“ Marriage,” we are forced to con- 
clude that the chaste wife-in England has become extremely 
rare; and as for the wives in pictures of social life presented! 
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by some of the ladies, one can only think that the keeping of 
the Sixth Commandment has become—What shall one say to 
show how mid-Victorian that Commandment has become ?—a 
very rare thing in the eyes of the women writers of fiction. 
One does not like to mention names, and one labors under the 
difficulty, a rather unfair difficulty, that while all these novelists 
can be perfectly frank in their language, in expressing what 
ought not to be expressed, one must, owing to very modern 
ideas of purity, drop into French to say what in English might 
offend the ears of the respectable. 

Louis Veuillot, writing of certain “lady novelists” of the 
school of Georges Sand, said: “Si ma femme ecrivait tels 
romans, j’hesiterais de signaler ses enfants.” I quote from 
memory. You cannot say this in English; it might be misun- 
derstood; you can say it in French. This leaves the critic who 
writes in English at a great disadvantage ! In considering the 
modern English novel one cannot take reasonably only the novel 
of the month. It does not follow that because Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“The Dark Flower” was written some time ago, it has ceased 
to reflect a social condition or a point of view; or that Mr. W. 
T. George’s “ The Second Blossoming” is démodé; or that “ The 
Latterday Saint” of Mr. Galsworthy is old because it began to 
be printed over a year ago. 

In this novel, Mr. Galsworthy, who is a master of the art of 
writing, shows.us a condition of affairs which is supposed to be 
typical of the point of view of the modern generation in Eng- 
land. There is a young woman, the heroine of the book, who, 
according to the “ Newest Thought,” “looks toward the light,” 
that is, she dispenses with the form of marriage; she is simply 
uncontrolled. She is of a type that existed thousands of years 
before Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells and Mr. George and Mr. 
Galsworthy discovered that Sex existed in the world; but we 
are made to feel how important she is in the modern applied 
philosophy of social England by the contrast with the “Old 
Thought,” represented by her anemic. parson of a father and 
the tattling people of his congregation. 

The agonies that the parson suffers over the discovery of his 
daughter’s “shame,” which in the opinion of Mr. Galsworthy 
is no “shame” at all, but a very brave and beautiful acknowl- 
edgment of the convincing ideals which the war had made to 
blaze up with a blinding light, are really very futile. The con- 
duct of his congregation, in criticizing the lapse of this very 
modern damsel, drives him from the fold of the English Church; 
and you feel when the story ends that, freed at last, he will 
eventually go in search of that land where there are no Ten 
Commandments and the flying fishes play. If religion in Eng- 
land has reduced itsélf in expression to the futility of the par- 
son, it is certainly in a very bad way. 

As for “The Dark Flower,” which still has great vogue as 
the best-written of all Mr. Galsworthy’s works, it implies that 
Don Juan, who in the old days of Byron, was a very dreadful 
person to the English, has become by revolution a rather re- 
spectable member of society. But probably the most typical of 
all the studies of modern English life is the first novel of Mr. 
W. T. George; it is called “The Second Blossoming.” The 
really good wife, after the old Victorian manner, in the story, 
is something of a fool because she is so Victorian, from the 
author’s point of view, and her daughters, even the best one of 
them, seem to feel that marriage was instituted not that two 
and two might make one, that is, that parallel lines might be 
united, but that marriage in modern times, to be perfect, ought 
to be a triangle. 

There is no doubt that Mr. George’s picture of a condition of 
certain types of the feminine mind in England is a true one. 
When religion has ceased to be a factor in life, when those 
Christian dogmas which are the foundation of morals have be- 
come mere shadows of the past, human nature must throw off 
its restraints. We all know that. But that all England, at 
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least, Protestant England, or, rather, non-Catholic England, 
has become what its leading novelists represent it to be, is very 
amazing to aryone who has lived among the English. 

There are novelists, it is true, who paint a rather different 
picture. Society in Mrs. Belloc-Lownes’ books is not altogether 
corrupt; she shows that virtue still exists—even in England. 
Lady Clifford (formerly Mrs. de la Pasture) gives us, too, 
the relief of decent-living persons. Mr. Benson, in his last 
novel, seems to have accepted the views of the modern school, 
though there was a time when he was not so pessimistic. John 
Ayscough and Miss Clark show that there is still good in 
Nazareth. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward seems to have ceased to write. 
But we must turn to Mr. Archibald Marshall for the kind of 
pictures of English society which soothe and charm us, but 
which his more ardent brethren seem to believe are as out of 
fashion as the pictures of Benjamin West or the reflections of 
the late John Ruskin. 

Believing as I do that,—I think it was the late Father Hewitt, 
an indefatigable reader of good novels, who gave me the phrase, 
—“a fine novel is a gift of God,” I feel it as a deep affliction 
that these clever people should destroy my faith in the salt of 
English society, and almost make me believe that in London 
and even in the provinces there is nothing left in life but the 
pursuit of women by men and the pursuit of men, with a very 
slight difference, by women. And my affliction is deepened by 
the fact that these authors are supremely well versed in the 
art of writing, that they are capable of giving an impression 
of the beauty of life and that they appear to know the England 
in which they live. They have a defect which adds to the grief 
of the lover of Thackeray and Dickens and Miss Austen; they 
feel it their duty to improve our minds, which is not the busi- 
ness of the novelist at all. Dickens and Thackeray and Miss 
Austen, in a lesser degree, may have improved our hearts; but 
let us be grateful, when we consider the rather nasty “ pots 
of message” which these new writers offer us, that we can still 
enjoy the old-fashioned novelists, like Cervantes and Dickens 
and Sir Walter Scott, who left preaching to those properly 
ordained for that purpose. Maurice Francis EGAN. 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION 


The ceremonious incense, dim and sweet, 

Now makes its mimic heaven in the shrine, 
The voices and the organ strive and meet 

In soft, unearthly melody divine, 
A hallowed light 

From the gold beams of many candles falls 
And weaves a halo bright 

On the meek saints, fair smiling from the walls. 


And now the holy rite is slow begun 
With genuflexions due and murmured prayers 
Alert and swift the little servers run 
Lest any need should take them unawares,— 
The bells cry loud! The Body of the Lord 
Lies wrapped in veiling forms, unseen, yet deep adored! 


O what a silence in the holy fane, 
What brooding awe, too vast for any word, 
Only the soft and breathing sigh is heard 
That tells of joy so keen it turns to pain. 
At last 
The climax of the awful Rite is past 
And hid within the conscious monstrance lies 
The Victim of the eternal Sacrifice! 
Then in their massy vestments thick with gold 
Pacing unto the solemn organ’s cries 
Come the sad priests, within their reverent hold 
The God of love, made small in sacrifice. 
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Appareled each in white, 
Their glowing faces fairer than their posy 
Small, chubby girls, all dewy with delight 
Strew wilting blossoms with fresh fingers rosy! 
Making a road whereon with solemn pace 
The blessed Guest of this auspicious morn 
In the hid triumph of His Feast is borne,— 
Themselves the loveliest blooms in all the place! 
Till one may hear, above the harmony, 
“ Suffer these little ones to come to Me!” 
Epwarp F. Garescueé, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Survival of Man. By Sir Ottver Lonce, F. R. S. New 
and Enlarged Edition. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

A Cloud of Witnesses. By Anna De Koven. With an In- 
troduction by James H. Hystop, Ph. D., LL. D. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The Menace of Spiritualism. By Extuiotr O’DonNeELL. With 
a Foreword by Father Bernarp VauGHAN, S. J. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s book is a reprint with some slight modi- 
fications and some few additions of the first edition of the 
same volume, which appeared in 1909. Written in the calm, 
scientific spirit of the Society for Psychical Research, it is an 
exposition of the facts which led its author at the time of its 
first appearance to a hesitating acceptance of the theory of com- 
munication with the dead as a working hypothesis for explain- 
ing the strange phenomena which had come under his observa- 
tion. The book represents the author’s view of the matter 
some ten years ago, before the days of “Raymond.” As a 
chronicle of experiments and a record of the precautions taken 
to preclude fraud it is not without a certain historical value, 
but as a set of deductions it is far from convincing. It was 
not altogether conclusive even to its author and the impression 
left on the reader is that in 1908 Spiritism was a hazy, vague, 
tentative theory, which after twenty-five years of patient inves- 
tigation had left even an enthusisatic student of its manifesta- 
tions if not altogether cold, at least very doubtful. Mr. Lodge 
has traveled far from the position outlined in the present volume. 

Mrs. De Koven’s book reads very differently from the sober 
exposition of Mr. Lodge. It has the character of a wild flight 
of a fervid imagination, and trom it the author would appear 
to be the spoiled darling of the spirit world. The protagonists 
of Spiritism, such as Myers and Lodge, at least before the publi- 
cation of “ Raymond,” have claimed to receive only vague, un- 
substantial and disappointing morsels of information concern- 
ing the manner of existence in the other world, but Mrs. De 
Koven is the happy recipient of floods of information. The 
disembodied spirits have no secrets about their occupations, 
pleasures, manner of existence and mode of communication with 
this world, which they do not pour into her willing ear. Spirits 
dance attendance on her, and crowd about the central operator 
of the other world, eager to enjoy the privilege of sending over 
to her messages on the widest variety of subjects. For the 
most part they are a jumble of philosophical absurdities, and 
their general tenor is quite out of keeping with Catholic ideas 
about the future life. An extraordinary amount of credulity 
would be required to take the book at all seriously. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s “The Menace of Spiritualism,” is recom- 
mended to the public by Father Bernard Vaughan, S. J., in the 
foreword, with the caution that he does not subscribe to all the 
doctrine and teaching it contains. His recommendation and 
caution are both correct. The author is “an undenominational 
Christian,” and could not be expected to think along precisely 
the same lines as the Catholic Church; nevertheless he has 
written an exposure of the facts and tendencies of Spiritism 
that challenges attention. He has made a profound study of 
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the matter, is deeply read in its literature, and has personal 
acquaintance with its workings and effects. He shows conclu- 
sively that Spiritism distorts and perverts the Old and New 
Testaments, that it has been severely condemned by churchmen 
of all denominations, that it is fraught with serious danger to 
mental, moral and physical health, that it is honeycombed with 
fraud, and that it tends to accentuate all our old vices and to 
create new ones. The book deserves a place along with Mr. 
Raupert’s volumes. J. H. F. 

A History of the Great War. By Sir ArtHuR Conan Doyte. 
Volume Six. The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 
1918. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

A Short History of the Great War. By WiitiaM L. Mc- 
Puerson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

These two volumes came from the pens of experts. The 
success of the preceding volumes of the English writer on the 
various phases of the war, is the best introduction to the pres- 
ent one in which he deals with the last acts of the great trag- 
edy. In reading the spirited accounts of the great battles from 
July to November, 1918, which give us the operations of Raw- 
linson’s Fourth, Byng’s Third, and Horne’s First Army, we feel 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle makes a sad mistake when he 
takes a holiday excursion into the vaporous realms of Spiritism. 
For he is essentially a narrator, a story-teller, and the British 
armies, whose deeds he recounts could scarcely find a better 
chronicler. Every page of the book is brimful of interest and 
shows a minute acquaintance with the intricate strategy of the 
final onslaught against the German lines. Excellent maps accom- 
pany the work. 

Mr. McPherson is already favorably known by a. previous 
book: “ The Strategy of the Great War.” In that volume the 
author studied the fierce struggle in those lines along which it 
had departed from previous military experience, due, as he says, 
to the revolutionary conditions introduced by the sudden rever- 
sion to rigid positional, or trench warfare. In the present book 
the purely strategical aspects of the struggle are touched upon 
only in so “ far as they are necessary to establish the true rela- 
tions of battles and campaigns to one another and to the ulti- 
mate result.” This is a history in the true sense of the word, short 
though it be, dealing with the origin and progress of the war, 
its military and diplomatic aspects. It sets out in its true posi- 
tion the part played by the United States. Though necessarily 
concise, the work lacks neither vigor nor color. The chapter on 
the Dardanelles-Gallipoli campaign is one of the most interest- 
ing of the work. Excluding Foch’s Victory offensive, says Mr. 
McPherson, the Dardanelles campaign was the one bold and 
aggressive conception of Entente strategy. For the great need 
of the Allies at the moment it was undertaken, was to link their 
Western and Southern European front, so that Russia could be 
provided with guns and ammunition, and her inexhaustible sup- 
ply of men utilized to the best advantage. Sound in theory the 
plan was wretchedly managed in execution. The whole chapter 
makes tragically interesting reading. Unlike the preceding vol- 
ume, the work has no maps. BCR. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Corrective for Spiritism—Those who have been seeking a 
brief, convincing antidote for the alarming spread nowadays of 
the Spiritistic delusion will find it in a new America Press 
pamphlet on the subject. ($0.10 a copy, $7.00 a hundred). There 
are two excellent papers by the Rev. Dr. Bruehl on the nature 
of the Spiritists’ superstition and its perils. James F. Barrett 
contributes an article on “The Ethics of the Ouija-board” 
which is calculated to give qualms of conscience to those who 
use that dangerous implement, and the pamphlet ends with short 
papers on the mischief of Spiritism and on its heretical char- 
acter. The articles deserve a wide circle of readers. 
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A Batch of Novels—F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “This Side of 
Paradise” (Scribner’s, $1.75), a clever young writer’s first story, 
reads like a biography. The career of Amory Blaine, who calls 
his mother by her first name, is followed from his pampered 
childhood in a Western town, up through Princeton and then 
to New York where he yields to all the city’s allurements. The 
novel’s central figure is an egotistic, unprincipled philandering 
youth, who seems to be a fair example of our non-Catholic col- 
lege’s output. Amory’s friend and counselor, Monsignor Darcy, 
mildly regretted that the boy had not been brought up a Cath- 
olic and felt “sure he would be much safer anchored to the 
Church,” but Amory thought that “ There was a certain intrinsic 
lack in those to whom orthodox religion was necessary,” so he 
ends as a Socialist. If the parties to Amory’s various love- 
affairs are faithful portraits of the modern American girl, the 
country is going to the dogs rapidly——Anthony Pryde’s 
“ Marqueray’s Duel” (McBride, $2.00) is a tiresome English 
novel with the seduction of an Irish Catholic girl and modern 
British politics as its main themes. “The Road to En-Dor” 
(Lane, $2.00) by E. H. Jones, an English officer who was a 
prisoner of war in Turkey, purports to be the veracious account 
of how he and another soldier, by pretending to be mediums, 
succeeded in being repatriated as “hopelessly insane.” Sham 
communications from the ouija-board first excited the curios- 
ity of the author’s jailers and then his “ spook-messages” led 
them a long and merry dance which is here described in great 
detail——“ Painted Meadows,” by Sophie Kerr (Doran, $1.90) 
gives an intimate picture of the gossipy, isolated life of a re- 
mote town, off the main routes of travel, and forced to depend 
on its own resources for its daily interest. As a description of 
a fast-disappearing phase of our civilization it is not without 
value, but the story itself is rather commonplace, the theme is 
unpleasant, the final impression is somewhat unwholesome, and 
the characters, though real, are not attractive——‘ A Pawn in 

'Pawn” (Putnam, $1.90) by Hilda M. Sharp, is an excellent 
study of British reticence and suppressed emotion. It deals 
with the effect produced on the lives of three men, close friends, 
by the adoption on the part of one of them of a little girl. The 
characters have a marked individuality, the plot is carefully de- 
veloped, there is a refreshing naturalness about the conversa- 
tion and the incidents, and a pleasant thread of romance, not 
so much expressed as hinted at, runs as an undercurrent through 
the pages. The bar sinister in the little girl’s history is cleverly 
and delicately handled. 








Little Hilda’s “Pomes.”—There is a nine-year-old child in 
Northampton, Mass., named Hilda Conkling, who began, just 
before the war, to babble very free verse which her proud 
mother has carefully taken down. One hundred and twenty 
pages of it are now published under the title “ Poems by a Little 
Girl” (Stokes, $1.50) with a preface by Amy Lowell, whom 
Hilda threatens to be like unless something is done at once. 
Just as the appearance of “The Young Visiters” led to the 
discovery of numberless Daisy Ashfords, it is much to be feared 
that Hilda’s book will make’ many an imaginative mother detect 
in her prattling offspring the germs of poetic genius. The little 
author has a discerning eye and a lively fancy. When about 
five she sang: 

Sparkle up, little tired flower, 

Leaning in the grass! 

Did you find the rain of night 

Too heavy to hold? 
And these lines entitled “ Hills” are a fair specimen of Hilda’s 
more mature inspiration: 


The hills are going somewhere; 

They have been on the way a long time. 
They are like camels in a line 

But they move more slowly; 

Sometimes at sunset they carry silks, 

But most of the time silver birch trees, 
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Heavy rocks, heavy trees, gold leaves 

On heavy branches till they are aching . . 
Birches like silver bars they can hardly lift 

With grass so thick about their feet to hinder . . . 
They have not gone far 

In the time I’ve watched them. 





Two May Magazines.—The current numbers of the Month and 
Blackfriars are very readable. The former magazine opens with 
Father Sykes’ stirring appeal for the missions of South and 
Central Africa, Father Gumbley justly appraises the generally 
disparaged “ Monk Chronicles,” Theodore Maynard has a good 
paper on “St. Louis and the Ideal of Kingship,” Father Thurs- 
ton describes interestingly “The Conversion of Home, the 
Medium,” Father Martindale has a story called “ The Runaway” 
about St. Paul and his letter to Philemon, and the “ Topics” 
include an admirable study of the evils of divorce by the editor. 
The second number of the Dominicans’ new monthly features 
Hilaire Belloc’s authoritative article on “ Nationalization,” pub- 
lishes Sir Philip Gibbs’ views on “ The Profession of Journal- 
ism,” has a discerning paper by Asbert Burdett on “ The Poems 
of Alice Meynell,” lets Father Walker give a popular exegetical 
study of “ The Song of Deborah” and finds room for Leslie A. 
Toke’s informing paper on “ The Trading and Industrial Gilds”’ 
of medieval England. One of the poems in the number is this 
sonnet on “ Mozart” by Maurice Baring: 

The sunshine and the grace of falling rain, 
The fluttering daffodil, the lilt of bees, 

The blossom on the boughs of almond trees, 
The waving of the wheat upon the plain— 

And all that knows not effort, strife or strain, 
And all that bears the signature of ease: 
The plunge of ships that dance before the breeze, 
The flight across the twilight of the crane; 

And all that joyous is, and young, and free, 
That tastes of morning and the laughing surf; 
The dawn, the dew, the newly turned-up turf, 
The sudden smile, the unexpressive prayer, 

The artless art, the untaught dignity— 

You speak them in the passage of an air. 





Catholic Hospital Magazine—-We are glad to give a hearty 
welcome to an entirely new venture in the field of Catholic mag- 
azine literature. Comparing favorably in size and quality with 
the best of secular medical journals, Hospital Progress, the new 
monthly, does full credit to the great cause it represents as the 
official magazine of the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada. “ Hospital Progress,’ says the editor 
in the opening announcement, “has a sacred mission to fulfil 
in the world. It thrills with a deep sense of obligation to God 
and man.” Its purpose, we are told, is to teach and illustrate 
the Divine, natural and right human law, the harmonious trinity 
of legislation, as it applies to medical matters, and to insist upon 
its full observance. It will thus set before the entire medical 
profession a high standard of the ideal physician and the ideal 
nurse. In his letter to Father Char'es B. Moulinier, S. J., to 
whom the credit of founding the new magazine is due, Cardinal 
Gibbons says: “I think it a very much needed help and stimulus 
to the Sisters in their self-sacrificing work of conducting our 
hospitals to be assured of a monthly message coming to them 
from experts in the hospital field and from men and women who 
appreciate the devoted labors of the Sisters.” But the mission of 
the magazine will extend much further: “I am told some 650 
hospitals will each give and receive the enlightened help that 
is sure to accompany exchange of views and experiences.” The 
publication offices of Hospital Progress are 129 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, and 1 Madison Avenue, New York, and its sub- 
scription rates $3.00 a year, single copies being $0.40. 





Questions of the Day.—An important series of pamphlets on 
the topics uppermost in the minds of men has recently been 
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published by the German Jesuits in connection with their pro- 
gressive and scholarly organ, the Stimmen der Zeit (Herder: 
Freiburg im Breisgau.) Known as the “red pamphlets” be- 
cause of their striking cover, they discuss in particular the 
social problems as they present themselves in the new German 
Republic. They are consequently particularly valuable contri- 
butions towards an understanding of the modern economic 
movements as they have been applied in all their variety in the 
re-constituted Germany. Prominent, of course, throughout these 
studies is the soviet idea. This, in its present form, was thrust 
upon the people without the previous evolution and traditions 
that might have prepared them for such a step. It was not 
indigenous, but imposed as a foreign idea. The revolution found 
Germany unprepared for the sweeping changes that were to take 
place in the economic order, since Socialism had not in any 
practical way educated the masses, but merely worked upon their 
spirit of greed and class-hatred. The attempt to apply its vague 
principles ended in a miserable fiasco, as Socialist leaders them- 
selves confessed. The good accomplished under the new regime 
was due to an application of principles for which Catholics had 
always stood, although there is need still of a far more adequate 
understanding of the correct ideals of industrial democracy. 
Catholics indeed have, it appears, directly influenced the social 
development in Germany along lines of Christian Democracy. 
But these pamphlets make their readers realize the dreadful 
moral havoc created by the war. Crime, immorality, irreligion, 
immoderate greed, profiteering of the rich and refusal to work 
on the part of the masses, who would draw large wages without 
toiling for them, have been among its demoralizing results. 
Such are some of the characteristic thoughts developed in this 
valuable series by the editors of the Stimmen, whose titles we 
here enumerate: (1) “ Neubau der Gesellschaft,” on the recon- 
struction of society; (2) “ Neu-Deutschland und der Vatikan,” a 
consideration of Article 3 of the new Constitution; (3) “Um die 
christlichen Schule,” the fight for the Christian schools; (4) 
“Trennung von Kirche und Staat,” the separation of Church 
and State; (5) “ Sosialisierung,” its correct meaning; (6) “ Der 
Bolschewismus,” its nature and results; (7) “ Demokratie und 
Welianschauung,” true and false democracy; (8) “Um die 
Zukunft der deutschen Missionen,” a theme to which attention 
has been called in America; (9) “Der deutsche Ritegedanke 
und dessen Durchfiihrung,” the Soviet or council systems; (10) 
“Der Dekalog die Grundlage der Kulture,’ (11) “ Die Erblich- 
keits forshung and die Wiedergeburt von Familie und Volk,” 
and (12) “Die soziale Revolution.” Pamphlets 1 and 2, 60 Pf.; 
the others, 75 Pi 
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EDUCATION 


Is Society Reverting to Savagery? 

HE African explorer Stanley relates the story how in pass- 

ing through a jungle with a troop of natives, a lion suddenly 
leaped out of the thickets and pounced on one of his men. Be- 
fore the event was fully realized the agile and powerful brute 
had dragged away its booty and disappeared in the forest. The 
effect upon the ebony group of savages, when the first shock of 
surprise had passed, was a wild outbreak of uncontrolled and 
most hilarious merriment. Spasms of uproarious laughter made 
all pursuit impossible. The incident, as viewed by these dusky 
children of the wilderness, was merely “a good joke on some- 
body.” The loss of a human life made no impression. It con- 
veyed no sense of solemnity or seriousness. There was no sym- 
pathy for the unhappy victim. Thousands of others, such as he, 
might be found anywhere among the straw-built huts beneath 
the clusters of tall cocoa-nut trees. Then, why worry? 

There is another incident that somehow remains pictured in 
the writer’s memory. It is a tale of the early discoverers of 
the American continent, who, as they landed near an Indian 
settlement came upon a stolid brave dragging a woman by the 
hair. She was only a squaw of whom he had grown tired and 
he was then about to dispatch her with his battle-ax. It was a 
matter of no particular moment for him, just a simpler and 
more final proceeding than a modern divorce act. 

Is this disregard for human life to be ascribed to the age of 
savagery, which sociologists have been pleased to catalogue as 
the primitive form of human society? Most certainly not. 
Among the highest material developments of so-called social 
evolution must certainly be reckoned the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. Yet we recall how in a war between Greek cities 
the captured children of the enemy were déliberately enclosed 
in a barn and infuriated bulls driven in upon them to gore and 
trample them to death, as grapes were crushed beneath the 
vinter’s feet. Human life, as such, counted for nothing among 
the Greeks and Romans. The fate of their slaves is but too fa- 
miliar to us, and we have not forgotten the bloody games in the 
amphitheater, witnessed with equal relish by the noble dames 
of fashion and the dissolute rabble. 


Five PHYSICIANS AND A POLYNESIAN CUSTOM 


UT if Greece and Rome failed to rise above the stage of 

savagery in their disregard for human life, has our boasted 
age of progress, so far as it may be called the product of ma- 
terialistic education, advanced any higher? The practices of 
our “best society” would hardly justify us in saying so. Life 
was never considered less sacred than in our day. We need 
not here refer to the terrible records of crime, to the lavish 
notoriety given to it in our daily press, to the recklessness with 
which princes, statesmen, generals and proletatian leaders use 
men as pawns upon the chess-board of their ambitious plans and 
imperialistic designs. It suffices to take a glance into the modern 
materialistic school and home. 

The first instance that naturally comes to mind at the present 
writing is the resignation of five physicians from the faculty 
of the Marquette University Medical School because hampered 
in their academic freedom to teach the gentle art of murder 
under the scientific name of “craniotomy.” The fact that this 
is freely taught in hundreds of rationalistic classrooms is taken 
to be sufficient evidence of its respectability. Yet no amount of 
sophistry can disguise the fact that the direct killing of an 
innocent unborn child, for whatever reason, is murder pure and 
simple. It implies the assumption of Divine power over life 
and death. The belief in the necessity. of this practice, we are 
told, is a medical superstition, yet even were this not so, no 
argument for its utility in the mother’s interest could excuse 
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the directly willed action of infanticide, which differs from no 
other kind of murder, except in its greater heinousness. Per- 
sonal interest is the only reason given by the Polynesian savage 
for his highly respected custom of sacrificing a human being 
at the erection of a new habitation. In their disregard for the 
prime interests and the right to life of the human creatures 
slain by them in cold blood the Polynesian savage and the 
rationalistic physician are on the same moral level. No inter- 
ests of a third party can excuse these deeds, or else all murder 
must be justified. 


Our “Best Society” AND THE Maort TRIBES 


ET if the instruction given in our materialistic schools is 

correct, there can be no escape from the logic which justi- 
fies these actions, as well as such other criminal practices as 
abortion, euthanasia and the killing of the weak and defective. 
Such acts do not differ essentially from the offenses against 
human life on the part of the criminal sensualist, the anarchist, 
the imperialist, the adulterator of food, and scores of other 
products of our enlightened civilization. If there is no God in 
heaven, why should not human life be freely prevented, 
shortened or violently cut off at the pleasure, profit, or assumed 
utility of those in control of the situation—especially when the 
practice of murder can be rendered so safe as in the case of the 
unconscionable physician who plays the Moloch part for the 
pagan mother? 

“Female infanticide” is common among the heathen nations 
today. Children are drowned or exposed to death without 
compunction on the part of their parents, even as under the 
ancient paganism the Greek mother was hardened to yield up 
her new-born babe at the husband’s wish. So in the civilized 
pagan world about us, birth-control and race-suicide flourish 
in every imaginable form, and have their public organs and their 
organized propaganda. The higher the materialistic culture, the 
greater the criminality with which human life is prevented or 
destroyed. Among the Maori savages a master would slay his 
slave as an act of bravado, just to add to his own social prestige. 
The same moral code prevails in our “best society” and the 
criminal prevention or outright murder of innocent child-life 
is a sign of proper breeding. 


Just AN AccIDENT OF EvoLUTION 


RTIFICIAL prevention of conception is a criminal cross- 

ing of God’s creative will. But with the moment of con- 

ception itself human life has actually begun. . Directly to destroy 

it, under whatever plea, is murder. Even to save our very lives, 

we may not kill an inoffensive person. Whatever the age of the 

latter, be it a minute or a century, the act remains essentially the 
same. 

These facts are obvious to right reason. But admitting ma- 
terialistic evolution—evolution without God as distinct from that 
in which He still remains the ultimate Creator and Giver of all 
laws in nature—there is then no more reason for acknowledging 
the sacredness of life in child or man than in the slimy snail or 
the stalled ox. If the doctrine taught in our rationalistic class- 
rooms and promulgated in our popular literature is true, the 
head-hunting Philippino savage is as ethically correct in his 
favorite sport as the fox-hunting British squire in racing with 
his pack of hounds. There is then no difference between the 
human embryo and the jelly fish, between the adult man and 
the orangutan, except the mere accident of a somewhat more 
advanced stage of evolution, which surely can lend no iota of 
sacredness or inviolability to human life that is not possessed 
by other living creatures. 

A race of supermen and superwomen might then reasonably 
deal with the less evolved humans as we now do with the sup- 
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posedly less evolved brute. That is precisely the attitude of 
the modern pagan world. It is the attitude of the mother or 
physician who slays the less evolved but truly human being at 
any moment after its conception. It is the attitude of the 
already existing race of supermen and superwomen for whom 
the life of others counts for nothing, provided it can be made 
to advance their own wealth, standing, projects and ambitions. 
It is the attitude of a whole modern literature. If therefore the 
teaching of our materialistic universities is correct, then to 
all these principles and practices we too must say, “ Amen.” 
But, thank God! this is not the case. 


“Sun” Mora.ity 


66S UNS” was the name given to the higher aristocracy 
among the Natchez. They were not as the common 
people, Dr. Lowie tells us, that were but as dirt beneath the feet 
of the high and worshipful “Suns.” At the death of any of the 
latter all his servants were doomed to die with him. At great 
public feasts numbers of slaves might be prodigally killed by 
the grand savage seigniors, just to offer an imposing display 
of the magnificent disregard with which they were able to 
destroy their privately owned possessions. 

Now if human beings are but a product of materialistic evolu- 
tion, remotely descended from a sea-worm and directly from 
an ape, as children are so wisely taught in our progressive 
materialistic schools, and as Socialists and anarchists, together 
with university dons, insist upon repeating to make it true, 
then who could find fault with the order of the high and wor- 
shipful “Suns”! Let them sacrifice the lives of others just 
to enhance their own importance in the social whirl! It is a 
deed not uncommon in our “best society” and Socialism has 
long been straining every nerve to make it common enough also 
in the labor world. Our sociologists, historians, scientists and 
philosophers are in great numbers doing their own manly part 
to produce these supermen and superwomen. Already we have 
with us “Sun” mothers, “Sun” physicians, “ Sun” militarists, 
“Sun” imperialists, “Sun” profiteers and “Sun” Bolsheviki. 
The taking of human lives is of no consequence to them. 

Animal and savage dances, the abolition of modesty and the 
cult of nakedness, are still other expressions of this same 
reversion of modern materialistic society to savage types, though 
Christian traditions yet hold the world in check. Riches, ma- 
terial developments and higher education are but a thin veneer 
upon the surface of civilization. They cannot transform a pagan- 
ized people, but merely serve for a time to gild the ugly truth. 
Without a return to God, without religion in education, the 
reversion to savagery cannot be stayed. The World War was 
not its worst manifestation. 


THE MopERN 


JosepH Huss tern, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Prison Discipline 
OING through the workshops of a well-managed prison 
you get about the same impression that any efficient fac- 
tory or plant gives the interested visitor. It so happened that 
the week I was making a survey of the Watertown Arsenal I 
went through the shops of the Massachusetts State Prison. 
There was very little to distinguish the workers in Watertown 
from the workers behind the gray prison walls. Men were han- 


dling their machines in a business-like fashion, there was a good 
deal of snap and dispatch, a bit of humming with a snatch of 
song and the ever-present American whistle, that the purr of 
machinery may deaden but rarely stifles in a big plant where the 
American worker is really interested. It made me smile to think 
of Lombroso’s criminal-type theory as these men who were 
under the hand of the law went about their work just in the 
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same manner as any group of men in an ordinary factory. Of 
course, the physical characteristics, according to Lombroso, 
should have been different in the prison workers, and of course 
they were not. Lombroso’s theory was shattered by the English 
psychologist and alienist, Mercier, when he showed that the 
physical characteristics ascribed to the so-called criminal type 
were those of at least two great statesmen, a noted jurist and 
a number of citizens who had done distinguished service in 
Church and State. 


Tue Rear “ CRIMINAL TYPE” 


OMBROSO has received another rude jolt in the publication 
of the late Dr. Goring’s book, “The English Convict.” Dr. 
Charles Goring was Deputy Medical Officer at Parkhurst Prison, 
England, in 1902 when he decided to measure criminals. At the 
time of his death he had examined 3000 convicts. While the 
Catholic criminologist will take issue with Goring in some of his 
conclusions, he will welcome his book as the most recent refuta- 
tion of the Lombroso delusion on criminal types. And be it 
remembered Lombroso has had a number of adherents in Amer- 
ica who are forever talking “type,” “environment,” “force of 
circumstances,” and everything under the sun but individual re- 
sponsibility. I remember what a laugh was raised at the regi- 
mental mess in Camp Greene when an officer announced that 
the new chaplain of the next regiment was seen outside the 
guard house, and when asked by the Officer of the Day why he 
was there apparently doing nothing but looking at the prisoners, 
replied: “ Sir, I am studying their faces so I can recognize type.” 
In very truth there is a criminal type. About every man in 
prison belongs to it. And it is nothing more than that type of 
man who deliberately broke a law and was caught. He freely 
chose to play the game and take the chance of paying the pen- 
alty. He is paying the penalty, for he lost out in the game. That 
is the criminal type, and no amount of sentimentalism can change 
it. If mental deficiency is responsible for the man’s act he 
should not be in prison, and he is no criminal. Other institutions 
should receive him, in fact should have sheltered him long ago 
to save him from himself, and protect his fellow-citizens. Until 
this is accepted as a fundamental in criminology, our prisoners 
will be the subjects for faddists, and no lasting good will be 
accomplished in prison reform. 

It is for the very simple reason that a great many sociologists 
interested in prison work refuse to admit free will, that you find 
the weirdest plans for the treatment of the prisoner advocated 
in magazines and books dealing with prison problems. The 
one thing that is puzzling is not that these bizarre methods are 
advocated, but that any prison methods are considered at all; 
for it would be more logical to empty our prisons and let every 
prisoner go scot free. Why do we confine the man who has 
committed a crime if, as Osborne holds, “ we have made him a 
criminal. He has been driven into being a criminal by the 
stupid treatment he has had.” (Bridgeport Speech, February 
28, 1915). However, there are still a goodly number of thinking 
Americans who believe that if a man has been convicted of viola- 
tion of law he should be punished, and while believing in pun- 
ishment they are by no means monsters of cruelty. When all 
is said, the essential punishment is the deprivation of liberty, 
and it is this deprivation that the ordinary prisoner will admit 
constitutes the big suffering of his life. 


PUNISHMENT FOR CORRECTION 


OW for the man who has abused his liberty to be merely 
deprived of it is not sufficient for the end in view. That 

end is also, and should be correctional. Even those who scout 
the idea of punishment, calling it a relic of barbarism, are at 
one with the penologist who, while old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve in retributive justice, does not lose sight of the correc- 
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tionist view. The ultra-moderns will not look on punishment in 
the name of justice. Yet they are not at all in agreement on the 
best corrective measures. I think that every penologist today 
favors work as a necessary part of prison discipline. It is such 
a palpable necessity that even the most sentimental would hardly 
pronounce it a hardship. Prisoners should be kept as busy as 
bees, and yet there is no reason why their work should not 
receive some compensation if we are really serious in our cor- 
rective principles. This was brought forcibly home to me the 
other day when interviewing a prisoner whose term was nearly 
completed. He had worked in the prison shops for several 
years, he had been observant of the prison rules, and had given 
evidence that he wanted “to make good.” He was being turned 
adrift with thirty cents in his pocket to take up once more the 
battle of a broken life. While it is perfectly true that there are 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies in some States that handle cases of this 
kind, it would be much better to prevent such cases by paying 
the prisoner a wage, no matter how small it might be, thus 
enabling him to make a new start with his own money earned 
by his work in prison. Not only that, but a graduated wage 
scale would be an incentive that would appeal much ‘more 
strongly to the manhood and self-respect of the prisoner and 
would react favorably on prison discipline. 

In the matter of prison discipline, Dr. David C. Peyton, super- 
intendent of the Indiana Reformatory, takes a stand that should 
meet with the approval of the penologist who is really seeking 
the best interests of the prisoner and not endeavoring to use the 
prisoner as a subject for the working out of his preconceived 
ideas. At the New Orleans meeting of the American Prison 
Association, Dr. Peyton, in deprecating the two extremes of 
cruelty and sentimentality in approaching practical prison prob- 
lems, declared that “true reform will come not by a softening 
and relaxation of prison discipline, not by imputing to prisoners 
qualities which their whole activities have proved them to lack, 
nor by making their pathway smoother and easier. Dis- 
cipline should be strict but not arbitrary. The rules should be 
based on experience and obviously sound.” It is interesting to 
note that the common verdict of the wardens at this meeting was 
against the Honor System in prison discipline. The experiments 
at Auburn, Sing Sing and Portsmouth were pronounced imprac- 
ticable for general application. It was held by the wardens that 
while a masterful if sentimental personality might make the 
Honor System work, for it did work at Auburn, as a general 
rule it would seem foolish to go on the supposition that men 
who could not govern themselves could govern one another. In 
fact, Mr. Osborne must go a long way to prove that “every 
inmate must have the largest practicable amount of individual 
freedom because it is liberty alone that fits men for liberty.” His 
Honor System failed at Sing Sing, even though it succeeded at 
Auburn. 


WHAT THE PRISONER THINKS 


N this question of prison discipline and the prisoner, it often 
strikes me that a great many authors of books and magazine 
articles have never sensed the prisoner’s view. It is not at all 
impossible that he can tell us more about himself than anyone 
else. There are two articles on prison problems that should be 
in the library of every School of Sociology in the country, and 
in the hands of everyone interested in penology and criminology. 
The burden of the first may be gleaned from this sentence, 
“Society must blot out that stamp of mental deficiency which is 
so much applied to prisoners, for it is the Wrong Idea.” And 
the second is a direct, manly appeal to the man in prison “ to 
search his own heart and refuse steadfastly to blame 
anyone else for his plight, saying to himself: ‘The time must 
come when I shall be free, so right here, right now, I shall 
forget all else and build up my character.’” 
There is more sound penology in those two sentences than in 
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the mass of Lombroso literature and so-called progressive prison 
idealizing, that finds space in our Sunday supplements and mag- 
azines. The ordinary prisoner is not a mental defective. He isa 
character-defective. All the trade and technical schools can do 
for him is to increase his information and sharpen his mind. 
They cannot reach his character at all. For character is built 
on principles, it is life dominated by principles, and gripped by 
an ideal. To the Catholic thinker, the need in prison discipline is 
as patent as is the need in national discipline. Until that need is 
admitted there is as little hope for reforming the prisoner as 
there is for reforming the citizen. But our sympathy should be 
more with the prisoner for he is more helpless in the hands of 
pseudo-reformers. Geratp C. Treacy, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Can Eight Thousand Dollars 
Do It All? 


T HAT two-thirds of the mission work in heathen lands must 

be done by the Faithful in their own home countries is the 
remarkable statement made by Mgr. Joseph Reiners, Prefect 
Apostolic of Niigata, Japan. Describing the material needs of 
his own mission province, he says: 

Our mission is one of the poorest. Our annual budget 
amounts to $8,000. This is supposed to defray the expenses 
for the maintenance of fourteen missionaries, twelve Sisters, 
seven catechists, ten mission stations, a seminary, an inaus- 
trial school for girls, an orphanage, a school for men cate- 
chists and a school for women catechists. To this must be 
added the expenses for taxes, repairs, journeys in the inter- 
est of the mission, propaganda, etc. 

Yet there is many a Catholic American family that would 
imagine it was stinting itself if its annual domestic expenditures 
for its own little circle were cut down to the sum with which 
a mission extending over 17,500 square miles and including a 
population of 6,000,000 people is almost hopelessly trying to carry 
on its magnificent work for souls. It is pitiful to think that 
where some are willing to sacrifice their lives, others are not 
even ready to offer out of their own superfluities the means 
necessary to make this sacrifice fruitful to its utmost, by the 
grace of God. Those wishing to aid in this cause can send their 
contributions to the Prefect Apostolic, Kanazawa-shi, Hirosaka- 
dori 47, Catholic Missions, Japan, or to the Rev. Fr. Reichelt, 
S. V. D., Techny, Ill, with the remark: “ For the Niigata Mis- 


sion.” 





A Leap-Year 
Victor 


Bows prize of $100 offered by the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society for the best essay in the second annual inter- 
collegiate contest open to all the Catholic colleges in the United 
States has been awarded to Miss Marie T. Marique, a student 
of the junior class at the College of Mount St. Vincent, New 
York City. The subject of the essay was “ Catholic Day,” March 
25, 1634, the distinctively Catholic anniversary of the United 
States. On that day Father Andrew White, S. J., celebrated the 
first Mass on St. Clement’s Island, in the Potomac, and the 
Colony of Maryland was established by Lord Baltimore. From 
this event follow in unbroken sequence public worship; religious 
toleration; the first native-born priests, and the first native-born 
religious, men and women; the Hierarchy; Catholic education, 
the first schools, the first colleges, and the first Catholic civic 
unit, St. Mary’s City. No other event has such momentous bear- 
ing on religious, social and political history in the United States. 
There were twenty-four papers submitted by students enrolled 
in these institutions: Georgetown University; University of St. 
Louis; Boston College; Holy Cross College, Worcester; Santa 
Clara University, California; St. Ignatius’ College, Chicago; 
Manhattan College, New York; College of Mount St. Vincent, 
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New York; St. John’s College, Brooklyn, and these Seminaries: 
St. Mary’s, Baltimore; St. Charles’, Overbrook, Pennsylvania; 
the Mission House, Washington, D. C.; St. Joseph’s, Dun- 
woodie, New York; St. Mary’s, Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Paul’s, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. All the papers gave the utmost satisfac- 
tion to the Committee of the Historical Society to whom they 
were submited for examination, because of the evidence thus 
presented of the serious interest manifested in critical historical 
work by students all over the country. The second best paper was 
that by Mr. W. Douglas Power of St. Ignatius’ College, Chicago; 
and the third that from Miss Marie Adele O'Connell, also of 
the College of Mount St. Vincent, New York. The United 
States Catholic Historical Society has determined to continue to 
offer this prize in an annual competition open to the students 
of the Catholic Colleges of the United States. 





Are Physicians Exempt 
from the Decalogue? 


HE medical profession owes Father Noonan, President of 
the Medical College of Marquette University, a hearty vote 
of thanks for the clearness and conciseness with which he re- 
cently expressed the only answer which Christian or Jew or any 
believer in the Decalogue can possibly give to the question: 
“May the doctor kill a child when the mother’s life is in 
jeopardy?” His statement, which, as the reader may recall, was 
issued after the resignation of five doctors from the college 
staff, is here reprinted in full: 


In regard to the disputed question referred to, on account 
of which five professors have ceased to teach in Marquette 
Medical School, it may be stated that the university authori- 
ties have always taught that the lives of both mother and 
child are sacred in the eyes of God and equally protected by 
His Divine, unchangeable law. 

It was never asserted that the baby’s life comes first. The 
moral law forbids a physician to sacrifice a mother’s life to 
save a child’s, or a baby’s life to save that of the mother. 
He cannot destroy either life without violating the Divine 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

To say that a doctor who refuses to kill a child when a 
mother’s life is in jeopardy really murders the mother just 
as the man commits suicide who refuses all food, is to 
absurdly suppose that the destruction of life is to be put in 
the same class with the taking of food, drink and air, which 
are ordinary means that the Divine commandment obliges us 
to use to conserve life. 

There are three and only three cases of justifiable killing: 
self-defense, capital punishment and a just war. Reason 
torces us to so interpret the Divine mandate “ Thou shalt 
not kill” in order to avoid charging an infinitely wise legis- 
lator with self-contradiction. 

Now this, whether the motive be to protect the honor of a 
woman or to save a woman’s life, cannot be put under any 
one of the above three cases of justifiable killing. 

It is, therefore, direct murder, and a dozen good motives 
will not justify an evil act. If a physician kills a child to 
save its mother he acts in accordance with the false principle 
that “the end justifies the means,” he substitutes expediency 
for morality and adopts that utilitarian standard of morals 
which precipitated the World War. 


On the question here at issue there can be no two sides, 
whether from a religious or from a purely ethical point of view. 


Alleged Fourth-Degree Oath 
of the K. of C. 


[* answer to a request of the New York Branch of the Cath- 

olic Federation of New York we are reprinting in part the 
bogus oath circulated to defame the Knights of Columbus and 
stir up bigotry. The oath is so preposterous that it is difficult 
to see how it could be taken seriously by any sane man. There 
can be no more striking comment on the work bigotry has ac- 
tually accomplished than the fact that some American citizens 
are deceived by the oath. After protesting that the Pope pos- 
sesses the right to destroy all heretical governments, under which 
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it includes America, the oath makes the Knight disown all. his 
civil allegiance, promise to fulfil all secret orders against his 
country, pledge himself to have no will of his own, and swear 
that he is ready to go to the ends of the earth to carry out the 
savage mandates that may be communicated to him. Here is 
the conclusion of the fabrication: 


I do further promise and declare that I will, when the 
opportunity presents, make and wage relentless war, secret- 
ly or openly, against all heretics, Protestants and Masons, 
as I am directed to do, to extirpate them from the face of 
the whole earth, and that I- will spare neither age, sex, or 
condition and that I will hang, burn, waste, boil, flay, stran- 
gle, and bury alive these infamous heretics; rip up the stom- 
achs and wombs of their women and crush their infants’ 
heads against the walls in order to annihilate their execra- 
ble race. That when the same cannot be done openly, I 
will secretly use the poisonous cup, the strangulation cord, 
the steel of the poniard, or the leaden bullet, regardless of 
the honor, rank, dignity, or authority of the persons, what- 
ever may be their condition in life, either public or private, 
as I at any time may be directed so to do by any agent of 
the Pope or superior of the Brotherhood of the Holy Father 
of the Society of Jesus. 

In confirmation of which I dedicate my life, my soul, and 
all corporeal powers, and with the dagger which I now re- 
ceive will I subscribe my name written in my blood in tes- 
timony thereof; and should I prove false or weaken in my 
determination, may my brethren and fellow soldiers of the 
militia of the Pope cut off my hand and feet and my throat 
from ear to ear, my belly opened and sulphur burned there- 
in with all the punishment that can be inflicted upon me on 
earth and my soul shall be tortured by demons in eternal 
hell forever. 

That I will in voting always vote for a K. of C. in pref- 
erence to a Protestant, especially a Mason, and that I will 
leave my party to do so, that if two Catholics are on the 
ticket I will satisfy myself which is the better supporter of 
the Mother Church and vote accordingly. 

That I will not deal with or employ a Protestant if in 
my power to deal with or employ a Catholic. That I will 
place Catholic girls in Protestant families that a weekly re- 
port may be made of the inner movements of the heretics. 

That I will provide myself with arms and ammunition 
that I may be in readiness when the word is passed, or I 
am commanded to defend the Church either as an individual 
or with the militia of the Pope. 

All of which I, , do swear by the Blessed Trinity 
and Blessed Sacrament which I am now to receive -to per- 
form and on my part to keep this, my oath. 

In testimony hereof, I take this most holy and Blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist and witness the same further 
with my name written with the point of this dagger dipped 
in my own blood and seal in the face of this Holy Sacrament. 

Copied from the Congressional Record of Feb. 15, 1913, 
page No. 3262. 


The seal of its pretended authenticity is placed upon this in- 
famous document by the concluding reference. It can be found 
in the minutes of the meeting of Congress, on the page assigned, 
in as far as it was part of an explanation of a political contro- 
versy which occurred during an election for Congressman from 
a certain district in Pennsylvania. 





Not Interested in 
Politics 

HUS opens the account of the Des Moines Methodist con- 

ference in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was authorized by the general conference today to appoint 
committees to attend the national political conventions and 
urge the nomination, in the name of the conference, of can- 
didates for President who would stand for the enforcement 
of the Federal Prohibition Amendment. The committee also 
will urge that the party platforms pledge support to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Who was it that once said, if we recall aright, that the wicked 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church were playing the game of 
politics? 
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